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THE POSITION IN THIBET. 


In reviewing, last year,* the course of events which had ended in 
the closure, by the Thibetans, of the very road we had been at 
pains to open, I pointed out that, as the Sikhimese were powerless 
to repel them, the duty devolved upon us of accomplishing the 
task ; that it would not, probably, involve any great military effort, 
but that, as forceful measures would hardly conduce to the end 
we had in view, all peaceful means would certainly be exhausted 
before such an alternative was faced. With the exception that 
Chinese influence has proved, so far, less efficacious than had been 
hoped in effecting a settlement, events have fairly justified the 
views then expressed. In reliance on the goodwill of the Imperial 
Government, representations were made at Peking that, having none 
but the most friendly intentions, we should regret being forced 
into collision with the Thibetans, and that ample time would be 
allowed for Chinese influence to be exerted at Lhassa to procure 
their withdrawal; but it was also made clear that, failing their 
retreat, we should be compelled to drive them from the position 
they had taken up. Our proceedings could, to quote the words of 
the Under-Secretary of State,t certainly not be accused as pre- 
cipitate. We waited eighteen months while China did its best, or 
professed to be doing its best, by pacific means, to procure this 
result ; and only after that long interval we sent notice to the 
intruders that they would be turned out by force, on a given date, 
if they had not voluntarily withdrawn. The 15th March was the 


* «India and Thibet,” National Review, March 1887. 
¢ Sir John Gorst. Speech at a banquet of the Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers Co. on 
23rd March 1888. 
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time fixed. Our troops advanced slowly in order to give them 
time to run away, and they appear, after a show of resistance, to 
have availed themselves of the privilege. They were attacked five 
days after the date named, and driven out of an advanced work ; 
and promptly vacated their camp itself, before the advance of the 
British, two days later. The physical difficulties of the expedition 
were indeed far greater than the military, for the position to be 
attacked was 18,000 feet above the sea-level, and the roads were 
deep in snow. And here, at this somewhat awkward spot, a 
British garrison has since been retained. The monotony has been 
once broken, by an attack which was promptly repulsed, and 
various alarms have been raised of further hostile projects; but 
our position is now entrenched so strongly that it is considered 
impregnable by assault,and ample forces are held in reserve at 
Darjeeling. The Thibetans, on the other hand, are encamped in 
force behind the Jelap Pass, and appear bent on strengthening 
rather than abandoning their position. 

Here, then, the matter at present stands ; and there is, it must be 
confessed, a dash of absurdity in the situation. Here, nearly on 
the roof of the world, are British and Thibetans, encamped over 
against each other ; waiting, apparently, for a deus ex machina in 
the shape of a Chinese mandarin to release them from their 
difficulty. For it is again to China that the matter has been 
referred. The Imperial Government begged us, up to the last 
moment, to defer action, and a further delay has been again 
given to permit further negotiations. Never was the goodwill of 
principals hindered by the recalcitrance of a more obstinate 
third party. Nothing is farther from our wish than to annoy 
China, or anger the Thibetans, by invading Thibet; nor anything, 
we imagine, much farther from the wish of China than such a 
development of the quarrel. Yet neither British threats nor Chinese 
pressure appear able to modify the situation. So far from giving 
in, the Lamas are said to have appealed to China for assistance ; 
and the appeal was awkward, for one secret of China’s hold on 
Thibet is undoubtedly the protection she has always been ready to 
afford; but it is at least equally certain that she has no intention 
whatever of fighting in their present quarrel. Her statesmen were, 
however, equal to the occasion. ‘If the Thibetans had, as they 
affirmed, already three times defeated their opponents: if they 
had proved themselves so incontestably superior, Chinese help 
was manifestly unnecessary!” The story comes from Calcutta, 
and may not be literally and exactly above suspicion; but, if not 
true, it has at least the merit of being admirably trovato, for it 
has a flavour so intensely Chinese, that we can almost see the 
mandarins laughing in their sleeves while formulating the answer. 
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But if there be a comic, there is also a very serious side to the 
situation, and though we can imagine that Peking statesmen are 
not above a quiet chuckle at the eagerness of both parties to seek 
their intervention, we may do them the justice to believe that they 
are anxious that intervention should prevail. It must be as clear 
at Peking as at Calcutta that the situation is one which cannot 
much longer be endured, and we can hardly suppose that China 
wishes the British to invade Thibet. The question is, what degree 
of influence she will be able to exert over her vassal; and it may 
not be inopportune, while the opposing forces are, like the diffi- 
culty itself, almost literally in the air, to examine more closely 
than was possible in a former article, the factors of the problem. 

Let us turn for a moment to Lhassa; using the word advisedly, 
in preference to ‘‘ Thibet,” because one of the errors we have to 
unlearn is a conception of the great region so designated on our 
maps as an integral state governed from, and having, Lhassa as a 
‘* political capital.’”’* The error is as great as it would have been 
to speak of Italy, before its unification, as a homogeneous state 
governed from Rome. There is, in Central Thibet, a state called 
Lhassa Dé, of which Lhassa is the capital, and which the Dalai 
Lama—or his government, however constituted—does really rule ; 
and it is without question the most important in Thibet, whereas 
the States of the Church were of minor proportion in the Roman 
hierarchy. Otherwise, for purposes of illustration, the parallel 
between Lhassa and Rome—betweet Thibet and Italy in the days 
of its disunion—is sufficiently instructive. 

Whatever may be the constitution of Lhassa Dé, whether the 
Dalai Lama be really a political as well as a spiritual chief, or 
whether there be, among the four Kalons or ministers through 
whom he governs, one so superior as to be virtually prince or king, 
as Mr. Colborne Baber appears disposed to surmise, there is no 


* « A supposition seems to prevail among Europeans that the region which geographers 
have included under the general name of Thibet is an integral state subdivided for 
administrative purposes into separate provinces. Although this assumption is quite 
erroneous, some palliation of it may be found in the general use by Tibetans of the 
term Peu (pronounced as in French) which is written Bod. . . . A Tibetan arriving 
in Ta-chien-lu (in China) from Lhassa, on being asked from what country he has come 
will often reply from Teu Peu, meaning High or Upper Tibet. Perhaps Teu Peu is the 
source of our ‘ Tibet,’ and if so, it is equally correct to write Tibet or Thibet, since 
the word Teu is pronounced indifferently with or without an aspirate. A native 
employs the expression Peu Lombo (Tibet country) to designate en bloc all Tibetan- 
speaking nationalities, without intending to convey the least insinuation that they are 
subject to Lhassa. The state of which that city is the capital is called Lhassa De 
(territory of Lhassa) . . . and is merely one, though admittedly the most prominent 
of a large number of states, governed by kings very little disposed to imagine 
themselves subordinate to the king or regent of Lhassa.”—A Journey of Exploration 
in Western Szu-chuan. By E. Colborne Baber. Royal Geographical Society Sup- 
plementary Papers. 1882. 
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doubt that the Dalai Lama is venerated throughout all Thibet as, 
but not otherwise than, the Pope is venerated throughout Latin 
Christendom. The parallel might even be extended to embrace 
people and language. There are fair-haired Venetians in the 
north of Italy and dark-haired Sicilians in the south; still Italy 
is, at the present day, a national and linguistic as well as a 
geographical expression; and the same thing, with the same 
explanations and the same reservations, may be said of Thibet. 
There are tall and fresh-coloured Thibetans in the west, and short 
and dark-haired Thibetans in the east; but all alike use the 
Thibetan language, and all call themselves men of Bod, though 
without in the least implying subserviency to Lhassa, otherwise 
than as a Spaniard would admit spiritual subserviency to Rome. 

So much then is clear. Lhassa Dé, the state bordering on 
Sikhim, is only one, though the most important, among a con- 
geries of states covering the great region known to us as Thibet. 
And, whatever the personal share taken by the Dalai Lama in its 
government, the preponderance of the monastic element within 
its borders and in its councils is undoubtedly so great that we 
are justified in speaking, as we do, of ‘‘ the Lamas” as a dominant 
influence. 

A question next suggests itself, as to the source of the hostility 
which is shown at Lhassa to intercourse with British India; for 
that hostility is not believed to be instinctive in the Thibetan 
people. Huc,* as we saw on a former occasion, declares that 
exclusiveness is not a characteristic of the country. ‘‘ Everyone (he 
affirms) is admitted to Lhassa; everyone can go and come, and 
work or trade, without anybody dreaming of interfering.” But he 
also adds—indicating, no doubt, an important element of the oppo- 
sition we are now encountering—“‘ it is probable the English would 
not be repelled more than other people, if their invading march in 
India had not inspired the Dalai Lama with legitimate fear.” 
Bogle, as we shall presently see, found traces of the same feeling, 
though he was disposed to attribute his difficulties mainly to 
Chinese inspiration; but, without labouring the point, we may 
take it for granted that we have here one cause of hostility. 
And to political may very possibly be added a spice of ecelesiastical 
jealousy. Buddhism is by no means an intolerant religion ; but 
no hierarchy likes to see its position endangered, and it is quite 
likely that British-Indian intercourse involves danger, or at least 
disturbance, in the minds of the Thibetan priesthood. A third, 
and a very important influence, is unquestionably commercial. 
By far the most important article of commerce between China and 


* Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans le Thibet, vol. ii. cap. 4. 
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Thibet is tea; and the interests bound up in this trade are 
relatively immense. ‘ Tea,” writes Mr. Cooper,* is, for the 
Thibetans, ‘‘ the prime necessary of life; to their need of it may 
be ascribed the final success of the Chinese conquest of Eastern 
Thibet. Their whole business of life seems to be to procure a 
sufficiency of it; and it is no cheap luxury, for the Lamas— 
keeping in their hands the retail, as the Chinese monopolize the 
wholesale, trade—by this means reduce the people to absolute 
dependence on them, exacting in return for the precious article 
labour and produce. Grain, yaks, sheep, horses, and even children 
are given to the rapacious priesthood in exchange for tea.’ And, 
extravagant as the language may appear, we have high authority 
for believing that it is fairly in accord with facts. ‘‘To the 
Thibetan,” writes Mr. Baber, + ‘‘ tea is more than a luxury: it is 
an absolute necessary. Deprived of the costly but indispensable 
astringent he suffers from headache, grows nervous, restless, out of 
condition, and altogether unhappy. In outlying districts mothers 
are careful to keep the seductive beverage from their children lest 
they should grow up unable on occasion to go without it.” And 
information gleaned from, among others, an apostate Lama, 
convinced him that Mr. Cooper hardly exaggerates the tyranny 
and rapacity of the priestly vendors. 

So far the demand. We come now to its influence on the 
question of intercourse with India. The day has passed when 
China possessed a monopoly of supply. Tea could, the Lamas are 
well aware, since the development of its cultivation on the 
Himalayan slopes, be imported more easily from the south than 
from the east; for access to Lhassa Dé is infinitely easier from 
Darjeeling than from Bathang, and we may conceive the alarm 
which such a prospect must excite among the men who at present 
control the trade with Szechuen. Not only do the Chinese find a 
lucrative market in Thibet for the refuse of their plantations— 
“tea brushwood,” Mr. Baber calls it, to which “‘ the veriest sweepings 
of the Assam Godowns”’ would be preferable ; but the Lamas, who 
have succeeded in monopolizing the supply, are profoundly in- 
terested in maintaining the present conditions. The price of 
common §Szechuen brick tea in Lhassa is said to be about half a 
rupee a pound; but the price “‘ rises in a ratio altogether out of 
proportion to the distance of the market from the tea route, and 
very quickly reaches a figure which puts the article beyond the 
purchasing power of the country people.” 


* Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce, cap. xiv. By T.T. Cooper. London, 1871. 
+ In an interesting and instructive paper on “ The Chinese Tea Trade with Thibet,” 
published in the Gazette of India, Nov. 8, 1879. 
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This state of things arises, however, not from the difficulties and dangers of 
the bye-roads so much as from the policy of the Lamas, who, being the traders and 
money-lenders of the country and the only capitalists, have many motives for con- 
fining the traffic in a channel which they can most easily direct to their own advantage. 
They make greater and steadier profits by restricting the trade to one main line, along 
which they can monopolize it, than they could do by opening new markets in districts at 
a distance from their lamaserais, where it would be liable to stray from their command. 
This they can the more easily effect because the supply of tea is far inferior to the 
demand, and because it is not liable to much fluctuation. 


It would be easy to multiply quotations, but sufficient has been 
said to show what a hold on Thibet the craving for tea has given 
China as the sole source of supply ; what a hold their monopoly 
gives the Lamas over the people; and what interest they have in 
opposing change. 

Turning now to the political position and influence of the 
Suzerain Power, we enter a much less lucid atmosphere. The 
surmise, however, would be probably not far wrong that—though 
differing in motive—Lamas and Mandarins have sympathized in 
the main in the policy of exclusion that has prevailed. It is due to 
this exclusiveness that the amount of European evidence at our 
command is slight, but all that we have points to this conclusion. 
While admitting that—however little exclusive by disposition—the 
Thibetans viewed with apprehension the march of English con- 
quest, Bogle and Hue concur in attributing to Chinese influence 
the actual opposition they encountered. The tea question had not 
then arisen to energize Lama obstruction; and fear of English 
aggression was rather a latent than an active force. But the 
opposition of China was clear and unequivocal. Already, at Tassi- 
sudon, the capital of Bhootan, Bogle* was met by the objection 
that intercourse ‘‘ might give offence to the Emperor of China.” 
A Nepaulese official who visited him at Teshu Lumbo declared 
that, ‘‘ although well disposed towards the Government (of India), 
the Regent (of Lhassa) was afraid of giving umbrage to China, and 
had therefore ordered him, in case he visited the Residents, not to 
let them know that he (Bogle) was an Englishman.” Some Kashmere 
merchants, conversing with him about the production of gold in 
Thibet, objected that, “‘if extensive quantities of the metal were 
exported to Bengal, the Emperor of China would be displeased.” 
Emissaries sent by the Regent himself to compliment Bogle replied, 
to his advocacy of trade, that the Regent ‘would do all in his 
power, but that he and all his countrymen were subject to the 
Emperor of China” ; whereat Bogle exclaims: ‘this is a stumbling- 
block that crosses me in all my paths.” It was, in fact, the burden 
of the answer to all his attempted negotiations, whether .with the 
Teshu Lama in person or with others. 


* Bogle’s Mission to Thibet, by Clements R, Markham, London, 1876, 
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It was due also to Chinese influence that Manning,* who enjoys 
to this day the distinction of being the only Englishman who has 
penetrated Lhassa, was sent back by the way he came, after his 
remarkable excursion, thirty-six years later. Manning, who was a 
medical man by profession, and had qualified himself for his pro- 
ject by the study of Chinese at Canton, succeeded, in 1811, in 
reaching Lhassa alone and unaided—mainly, it would seem, by the 
help of these two accomplishments, for the Chinese servant he took 
with him appears to have been of doubtful assistance. He doctored 
so successfully certain Chinese soldiers whom he found at Parijong, 
on the Bhootan frontier, that they prevailed on their commander 
to let him accompany them to Gyantze, where he received a pass- 
port allowing him to proceed to the capital. And not only did he 
reach Lhassa, but he had more than one interview with the very 
Dalai Lama, by whom he was sentimentally impressed. Man- 
ning’s impression of the bearing of the Chinese towards the 
Thibetans was unfavourable; and the frequent practice of sending 
to Lhassa mandarins who had fallen into disgrace at home, 
did not, in his opinion, conduce to amicable relations. ‘It is, 
(he remarks) bad policy; and he cannot help thinking, from what 
he had seen and heard, that the Thibetans would view the Chinese 
influence in Thibet overthrown without many emotions of regret, 
especially if the Ruler under the new influence were to treat the 
Grand Lama with respect, for that is a point in which the 
haughty mandarins are somewhat deficient, to the no small dis- 
satisfaction of the good people of Lhassa.” However, he had not 
been long at Lhassa before he perceived that he himself was an 
object of suspicion to the said mandarins, and heard that a report 
had been sent to the Emperor, embodying the substance of interro- 
gatories administered to his Chinese servant. What he hoped 
was that he would be sent, or allowed to proceed, to Canton by way 
of Szechuen, as Huc was thirty years later; but what actually 
happened was—as we are left to gather from fragmentary notes, 
for his journal comes here to an abrupt end—that an imperial 
decree of some sort arrived about the new year, in consequence of 
which he was handed back by the way he came, while his servant 
was sent overland to China. 

It is curious that Huc, as well as Manning, found the Chief 
Resident at Lhassa to be a Tartar mandarin who had been dis- 
graced for mismanagement of matters connected with the English 
at Canton. The Dalai Lama was an infant at the time (1844) 
the French missionaries made their way to the capital; but it is 
noteworthy that they were impressed as favourably by the 


* Journal of Thomas Manning, edited by Clements R. Markham. 
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Thibetan Regent as Bogle had been with the Teshu Lama; while 
they are emphatic in ascribing their expulsion to the sole action of 
the Chinese Resident, Ke-Shen. They had, in fact, been so kindly 
received by the Thibetans, and felt their position so assured, that 
they began after a few months to think of opening communi- 
cation with Europe; and actually obtained, according to their own 
account, the assent of the Regent to M. Gabet going to Calcutta 
by way of Bhootan for the purpose. But they had calculated 
without Ke-Shen, who was not disposed to tolerate in Thibet a pro- 
paganda which was at the time prohibited in China. The Regent, 
according to Huc—who, though not an unbiassed, can hardly be 
rejected as an altogether untrustworthy witness—demurred empha- 
tically to withdrawing from them ‘the protection and liberty 
which were accorded in Thibet to all strangers and especially to 
men of prayer.” But Ke-Shen was inexorable, and insisted not 
only on their departure, but on their being sent by the long and 
difficult journey through China to Canton, instead of by the com- 
paratively short and easy one to Calcutta. ‘“‘I do not permit you 
to stay here,”’ he said, ‘‘ but it is the will of the great Emperor, 
and not mine. I do not permit you to go by way of India, because 
the laws of the Empire forbid it’; but everything should be, and 
everything was, done for their comfort. The parting from the 
Regent appears to have been as pathetic as Bogle’s from the Teshu 
Lama; and the expression on both sides, of a hope to meet again, 
heartfelt and sincere. His Highness gave them clearly to under- 
stand that he yielded to force majeure, and that he was greatly 
displeased at the coercion. 

Ke-Shen, however, pleaded the Imperial will and established 
custom, and he was doubtless right. The closure of the Himalayan 
passes, after the Nepaulese war of 1792, would commend itself 
to the Chinese mind as so simple and effectual a way of shutting 
out trouble, that it was sure to be approved at Peking; though 
different Residents seem to have exercised a discretionary power, 
with the sole aim of additionally vexing the intruder to be ejected. 
Manning, who wanted to travel through China, was right-about- 
faced to India. Huc and Gabet, who wanted to go to India, were 
sent through Szechuen. And so things went on, narrowing down 
from precedent to precedent, till we find Mr. Edgar—who made his 
way to the Jelap Pass, on a mission from Calcutta in 1873—frankly 
refused permission to cross the frontier. It was vain to quote the 
precedents of Bogle and Turner. ‘‘ The present arrangement had,” 
said the Governor of Parijong, “‘been made thirty years ago, by the 
Chinese Envoy, Ke-Shen, who had arranged that the direct manage- 
ment of frontier affairs should be committed to the Amban, or 
Chinese Residents, and that there should be no intercourse between 
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Thibet and British India; all he (the Governor) had to do was to 
obey orders.” Mr. Edgar was also told—and the incident may help 
to throw light on the general situation—that ‘“‘ much uneasiness was 
felt in Thibet at the threatening attitude of the Nepaulese, which 
obliged the Dalai Lama and his advisers to make up their diffe- 
rences with the Amban, in order to be secure of help from China.” 
Tea has been indicated as one secret of the Chinese hold on 
Thibet; and it is likely that the sense of military dependence is 
another. Everything by comparison. Europeans think poorly of 
Chinese organization for war; but to the Thibetans it may well 
seem preponderant. And China appears, to do her justice, to have 
fairly fulfilled her sovereign duty. Whether against the Kalmucks, 
against Nepaul, or against Kashmere, her help has always been 
forthcoming. And it is quite likely that the Thibetans, an un- 
warlike race, have become so accustomed to look to Peking for 
help, that the sense of military dependence acts as a strong poli- 
tical retainer. They may not love China much, but they fear 
Nepaul more, and are convinced, probably, of the truth of the 
maxim that it is wiser to bear the ills they have than fly to others 
that they know not of. 

This, however, by the way. We are concerned, for the moment, 
with the degree rather than with the secret of Chinese influence, 
and with the evidence that it has been used, till quite recently, 
to shut out intercourse with Hindustan. Whether he dictated, or 
whether he merely gave expression to a policy of exclusion, the 
Chinese Resident at Lhassa appeared always, to foreigners, as the 
moving spirit of obstruction ; while the Thibetan authorities were 
held up as models of kindly hospitality. All this was, however, 
now about to be reversed—reversed, at any rate, in appearance— 
for I deprecate emphatically any accusation of pretending to inter- 
pret with certainty the secret workings of Chinese diplomacy. 
Sherard Osborn said that, if a European wants to guess how a 
Chinaman will act, the best way is to say “‘A European would do 
so and so,” and then conclude that the Emperor and his 
mandarins will do precisely the opposite. By parity of reasoning 
—as it seems rational to suppose Peking statesmen must be 
anxious to allay a dangerous quarrel—it is possible they may be 
willing it should be kept open, in the hope of eventually demon- 
strating the impracticability of our demand ! 

That way, however, madness lies. It will be well to content 
ourselves with judging the position as fairly as may be from 
evident facts, without plunging into such an enquiry as is here 
indicated. One thing certain is that Lama hostility was about to 
become apparent as an active force, and the Chinese Resident is a 
subservient rather than a directing influence, 
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The first to experience the new force was Mr. Cooper, who, 
accompanied only by a Chinese interpreter, set out from Shanghai 
in 1868, with the purpose of making his way across the frontier of 
Szechuen, through Eastern Thibet, into Assam. And here, for 
the first time, probably, tea comes into play as a factor in the 
problem. For Mr. Cooper’s object was to open up a new mart 
for the produce of our Assam tea-plantations; and though his 
journey had the countenance of China, he was repelled from the 
frontier of Thibet. No attempt was made to procure for him an 
imperial passport, though he had, it is needless to say, the cordial 
sympathy and support of H.M. Legation; but Sir Walter (then 
Mr.) Medhurst, H.M. Consul at Hankow, procured for him from 
the Viceroy at Wuchang a letter addressed to the Viceroy of 
Szechuen, which seemed likely, so far as the Chinese were con- 
cerned, to remove all difficulties. For he was able, on arriving at 
Chentu, the capital of Szechuen, to exchange this for a passport 
addressed to the Chinese Resident at Lhassa, which bore on its 
face that the latter should exchange it for one authorizing him to 
proceed to Nepaul or Darjeeling. Armed with this high permit 
he succeeded in reaching Bathang, the farthest frontier town ; but 
was here informed privately by the Magistrate that he would cer- 
tainly be hindered from proceeding; the Chinese Resident at 
Lhassa having written to say that the Lamas had given notice he 
would not be allowed to cross. This official, indeed, who was in 
a dilemma between his orders from the Viceroy and his instruc- 
tions from the Resident, seems to have become excited and highly 
indiscreet in his revelations. The latter was, he affirmed, in the 
habit of receiving large sums from the Lamas to keep out 
foreigners; and it was, Mr. Cooper found, perfectly understeod in 
the neighbourhood that orders had been sent from Lhassa to stop 
him at all hazards. This information, sustained as it was by his 
eventual experience—for he was actually not allowed to proceed— 
seemed reliable enough ; but its accuracy was curiously confirmed 
by the language of a memorial addressed from Lhassa to Peking in 
anticipation of his visit, of which he afterwards procured a copy. 
This document, which purports to give the tenor of a petition 
received from ‘‘ all the gentry, heads of monasteries, priests, and 
common people” of the country, sets out that Thibet is the 
country of Buddha, and “ inhabitants of no other country, except 
the Nepaulese, with whom continual trade and intercourse are 
kept up, are allowed to cross the border to travel.” Reference is 
then made to Hue and Gabet, who were at once sent back by Ke- 
Shen, but whose visit still so offended the tutelary deities that all 
sorts of miseries fell upon the country for years afterwards! And 
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now letters of instruction have arrived, intimating that English- 
men are desirous of travelling in Thibet. 

The news of this probable arrival of foreigners has already thrown priests and people 
alike into a state of excessive alarm, and they have all prayed [the writer] to make the 
matter the subject of a memorial [to the effect that they should not come to travel]. 
If, in spite of our opposition, they persist in coming, your servants can only band 
together all the tribes professing the same religion, and, with unanimity of purpose, do 
our utmost to prevent them. . . . It is now reported that an English doctor named 
Cooper has come from Szechuen to travel in Thibet, and men’s minds have been filled 
with alarm which it is impossible to prevent. . . . Further, in Eastern and Western 
Thibet, there are over 100,000 Lamas, not one of whom but is of the most obstinate and 
determined character ; and to the commands of these Lamas alone the whole popula- 
tion render obedience. These men are opposed to the officers or people of other 
countries entering their territory, and their determination is not to be broken down. 

. - Tosum up; the Thibetan Lamas will, to the death, prevent people from visiting 
their country; and if the Lamas have so made up their minds, the hearts of the people 
will be still more excited ; and though I am desirous of bringing the matter to an 
amicable settlement, it will be impossible for me to obey [the letter of instructions]. 
If the people are allowed to come and travel in Thibet, it will be impossible to prevent 
the commission of outrages against them as soon as ever they cross the borders. .. . 
[The Emperor is therefore prayed to arrange with the English Government that no one 
shall be allowed to travel in Thibet.] 

I have quoted from the memorial at some length, because it so 
well expresses the spirit of the opposition we have encountered, 
and because it is instructive to note how precisely the tactics 
threatened coincide with what we have heard of the attitude 
assumed towards the Macaulay Mission. A long stride farther has 
been made, since Mr. Cooper’s day, towards gaining Chinese sup- 
port. The Chefoo Convention of 1876, and the expressed consent 
of the Chinese Government in 1886, legalized for Mr. Macaulay 
what was only tacitly permitted in Mr. Cooper; but each encoun- 
tered determined opposition from the Lamas, who enjoyed appa- 
rently, in each case, the countenance and help of the Chinese 
Resident. The revolution has since been completed: it is Lhassa 
instead of Peking which now stands out as the centre of opposi- 
tion; and it is to the Chinese instead of the Thibetan capital that 
we now look for goodwill and support. 

The question is whether China herself can or dare so suddenly 
reverse the current of her influence. The changes of incumbency 
at the Lhassa Residency have been lately frequent—reflecting, pro- 
bably, phases of effort to effect political change. Se-leng-o, whom 
we saw last year putting down a rising in Bhootan, was removed 
soon afterwards to Ili: but his memorial remains an instructive 
exposure of the Anti-Indian policy which he expected, apparently, 
to find grateful at Peking. Weng Kwo, who succeeded to the post, 
has been since recalled for failing to allay the Sikhimese trouble ; 
and a Manchu named Chang Keng has been transferred from Ili, 
with urgent instructions to “settle” the difficulty. 

Everything now hangs on the action of the new Resident. That 
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we have the support of the Imperial Cabinet may be reasonably 
assumed—a lukewarm support it may be—made up of some willing- 
ness to oblige England, and a great desire to avoid complications, 
qualified by a wish that things could have remained as they were. 
It has been claimed for the Chinese that they have always avowed 
that they cannot absolutely control the Lamas if they would. It is 
at any rate certain that the Imperial Government hardly possesses, 
even in China proper, the decided power which the Queen’s 
Government exercises in England; and its hold over remote 
dependencies is proportionately less firm. It is possible that, if 
an imperative order were sent to withdraw the Thibetan troops and 
open the pass, it would be obeyed; but it is also probable that 
there would ensue serious disturbances, which the Resident has 
no adequate power to control ; and it would be too extravagant to 
suppose that the Chinese would willingly incur the cost and 
trouble of a military expedition to coerce the Thibetans in English 
interests. We have heard enough of the Lamas to know that 
they are not, as a class, distinguished by the amiability which, 
in their higher representatives, fascinated Bogle and Manning. 
They have, on the contrary, an evident capacity for turbulence, 
which would be certainly stimulated by abrupt interference with 
their interests. In the mouth of the Chinese Government, there- 
fore, the order to “ settle” means not necessarily concession but 
“compromise.” It may be, as Bogle judged, and as India has 
always affirmed, that the Thibetan people, and even the Thibetan 
rulers, are not averse to commercial intercourse. They have cer- 
tainly not much love for China, and would be as willing, probably, 
to get their tea from Darjeeling as from Ta-tsien-lu. But rulers 
and people do not constitute the whole state of Lhassa. The Lamas 
are more numerous, more powerful, and more actively interested 
than either. Even they are probably not unanimous: it is so 
affirmed at Calcutta; and there exist, no doubt, means of getting 
at an inkling of the truth. All monks were not ignorant and 
sensual, in Europe, in the Middle Ages ; and all Lamas are doubt- 
less not avaricious and turbulent, in Lhassa Dé, at the present. 
But the good, if they exist, are in a clear minority, and the younger 
and less reputable are masters of the situation. 

The problem before the Resident is to regain control of the 
situation, and conciliate India without concessions that would 
shake too seriously the prestige of China; and his position 
between the devil of Lama turbulence on the one hand, and the 
deep sea of English irritation on the other, is clearly not enviable. 

Enough has now been said, if not to elucidate the question, at 
least to show that its solution is less easy than people in England, 
looking at the surface, might be inclined tofancy. Apart from the 
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great prestige which she has enjoyed in Eastern Asia, the two 
main secrets of China’s hold on Thibet have been the somewhat 
incongruous ones of tea and military prestige. China alone was 
able to supply the leaf for which the Thibetans crave; China has 
been looked to to protect them against the Nepaulese and other 
warlike neighbours. If the frontiers are opened to a competing 
supply of tea, and aid is withheld in face of what the Lamas, 
of course, represent as Indian aggression, dangerous questions 
as to the value of the Chinese connection may possibly arise. 
We cannot withhold from the Imperial Government a measure 
of sympathy in the difficulty in which it is placed; but neither 
need we ignore that it has brought on itself a large measure 
of the trouble that besets it. For half a generation the question 
has been before it, as one that must eventually be faced. 
Twelve years have passed since the prospect was formulated 
in the Convention of Chefoo, yet the emergency finds it appa- 
rently untouched; and the Sikhimese quarrel itself has been 
dallied with till it has well nigh escaped from diplomatic 
control. Even time, which solves so many difficulties, is now 
lacking, for our troops can certainly not remain poised, as it 
were, on a peak of the Himalayas through the winter ; still less can 
we retire, in presence of a hostile force which would re-occupy the 
position. We have refrained as long as possible from a farther 
advance, both out of consideration for China and from a desire to 
avoid aggravating the situation. But the Jelap Pass must be 
cleared. Hither the Thibetans must withdraw, and frankly and 
finally withdraw, or we must drive them out before the summer is 
over. Our prestige is already suffering by the delay, and if China 


cannot or dare not untie the knot, we shall be obliged to cut it 
with the sword. 
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Tue life of Mr. Forster that Mr. Wemyss Reid has just published 
is most interesting, and more complete, considering the delicate and 
difficult character of the work he had undertaken, than we had any 
right to expect. The latter portion of it, the history of his life from 
1880, is obviously so circumscribed and limited from political 
exigencies that we hardly feel as if justice were done to him in that 
part of his career, the most painful and trying that perhaps any 
public man ever endured. But while incomplete in some senses of 
the word, Mr. Reid has so grasped the subject, and struck the 
keynote of all that interests us most in Mr. Forster’s character, that 
it is ungenerous to say anything that could detract from the great 
tact and discretion he has shown in depicting his character and 
describing his life at its most critical and delicate period, and 
steering clear of the pitfalls and difficulties the task must have 
aboundedin. The impartiality and fairness of the part of his book 
which deals with the Irish episode of Mr. Forster’s life deserves special 
commendation, for on that point his biographer and he differed, 
and differed widely, as to questions of policy. It is not with any 
desire to detract from the great literary and historical merit of the 
book that I venture to say that it was impossible for those who 
had the privilege of knowing Mr. Forster well, however much they 
may have disagreed with him, not to recognize the great earnest- 
ness and rugged honesty of his nature; and while the differences 
that divided them from him might widen daily, it was impossible 
not to confess that no mean or sordid motive influenced him, and 
that in what he did and said he was actuated only by the strongest 
sense of duty. I would not criticize, even were I able, Mr. Reid’s 
book, for, in the main, it is as complete and delightful a memoir 
of Mr. Forster as all who cared for him could desire. There is, 
however, one portion of his life, namely, the social part of it, 
which hardly comes within the scope of Mr. Reid’s work, and one 
which, I am sure, those who knew him did not regard as unim- 
portant, and of which I may perhaps say something, for I had 
the great privilege of knowing him well and of seeing a great 
deal of him during the last few years of his life, from 1876 
till 1886. In London society Mr. Forster was a very prominent 
and well-known figure, even before he occupied the important 
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offices and achieved the work which he did some years later. He 
was a great friend of Lady Waldegrave and constant habituée at 
Strawberry Hill, and also at Lady Ripon’s, and no one was a more 
pleasant guest, more keen or more thoroughly interested in every 
subject than he. Lady Waldegrave and he were great friends ; she 
had a sincere admiration for him, while he admired—as all who 
knew her could not fail to—her great qualities, her kindness, and 
her power of sympathy which attracted and brought around her all 
that was best, both socially and politically in London society. 

In the days when I first remember Mr. Forster, I, in common 
with many other women, was a little afraid of, and rebuffed by the 
extreme frankness, at times amounting to roughness, of his manner 
in conversation. But as we knew him better, we were content and 
flattered to be allowed to form one of a circle that would sit near 
him, listening to him, and accepting with perfect composure and 
amusement the approbation or disapproval he expressed with 
perfect impartiality, and no lack of frankness, on the opinions of 
the smart and pretty women surrounding him. . 

He had a strong sense of humour, and a great appreciation 
of anyone with brilliancy, or knowledge of any special kind, 
and no child could listen more patiently than he to those who 
spoke with authority on any subject in which they were better 
versed than himself. He did not appear at his best in a large 
gathering, for I do not think, somehow, that he ever quite got 
over an innate feeling of shyness, which he always seemed to 
labour under, but in a small party of ten or twelve no one was 
more bright, more genial, or more cheery. He always had some 
racy story or amusing anecdote to relate on almost any subject of 
conversation, and his memory was accurate and retentive to a 
remarkable degree. But while never at a loss for an amusing 
remark or point to any story told of public men or people with 
whom he had come into contact, I never knew anyone more free 
from malice or ill-nature, and I never heard him say an unkind 
word of anybody. Even at the time when the unlimited and un- 
licensed abuse of the Irish press and his enemies across the water 
was at its height, he never retaliated or seemed inclined to be 
bitter or revengeful, and only those who knew him well can ever 
imagine the intense sorrow it caused him. The comical side of 
the whole matter appealed also strongly to his sense of humour, 
and often when talking most gravely or sadly of the misunderstand- 
ings and of the abuse levelled upon him, some epithet-applied to him 
by the Irish party would suddenly be recalled to his memory, and 
he would throw himself back in his chair and, burying his hands 
deep down in his pockets, laugh heartily at the reccollection. 

Many epithets and anecdotes applied to him by the Irish amused 
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him greatly, and there were several in particular he used to tell me 
with the greatest relish. Some of the Irish national papers used to 
speak of the ‘‘Chief Secretary sneaking down to his gambling hell,” 
alluding to the time in the afternoon when he walked down the 
principal streets in Dublin to the Kildare Street Club to play his 
rubber of whist. The other story referred to one of the balls at the 
Viceregal Lodge, which was badly attended on account of the strong 
feeling existing owing to the disapproval of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, when the same papers, in describing the emptiness of the ball, 
spoke of the “ shadow cast by the Chief Secretary like a great 
gorilla stalking across the empty ball-room.” He often quoted, 
with a sense of the ludicrous which overcame the real horror of the 
facts, an anonymous letter which he received informing him (as no 
doubt was the case) that his murder in the Phenix Park had been 
planned, but that he was spared on that occasion on account of 
“the young and lovely creature by his side” (his niece), and con- 
cluding, “‘ But to hell with these tender fancies.” The epithet 
*‘ Buckshot,” so often applied to him by the Irish Party, was one he 
never resented ; he often discussed and talked over its origin, and I 
remember a luncheon one Sunday when he and a late member of 
the Conservative Government sat for a long time arguing the matter, 
Mr. Forster entirely proving that it had first been introduced into 
Ireland during the Viceroyalty of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
that he was merely his vicarious successor to the title. During his 
last illness I received a letter from him, in answer to one in which I 
told him that one of the Irish members had inquired often kindly 
about him, and expressed sorrow at his protracted illness; and in 
his reply he says, “1 am pleased at what you tell me, if they 
could only see poor old Buckshot now they would be sorry 
for him, I think.” He never knew, for he had not the means of 
coming across many who were in touch with the Irish Party at the 
time, with what interest many of them waited for tidings of him 
during his illness, and, when the end came, how genuine was the 
regret they expressed. They were angry with him, bitter, and 
exasperated at his later policy in Ireland, and at all he said after he 
ceased to be Irish Secretary, but much more angered because they 
knew that by his adopting the course he did after he became Irish 
Secretary, which was in direct opposition to what he had hoped to 
achieve before he went to Ireland, he prejudiced them and their 
cause irreparably. Everyone in England knew that he went to 
Ireland bent on peace, and he only reluctantly relinquished that 
intention when he found that such a course aggravated the 
difficulties of government to the point of impossibility. The 
Irish expected much from him, knowing the desire he had to 
govern them with as little friction as possible, and when they 
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realised the change that came over him as soon as he grasped 
the situation and the difficulties it abounded in, their dis- 
appointment found vent in the unjustifiable and odious attacks 
that followed. Knowing, as he did, all the bitterness and 
hatred of the extreme party against him, and that only a 
week before he left Ireland a band of assassins had dogged 
his steps for days in order to murder him, and had failed only, 
as it appeared, by the direct intervention of an ever-vigilant 
Providence, it was truly characteristic of his courage and patriotism 
that he went (as his friends know) on the Sunday after the 
Phenix Park murders to Mr. Gladstone, offering to go back to 
Ireland to take the place of his murdered friend until the Govern- 
ment had deliberated and found a successor. Mr. Wemyss Reid, 
I see, mentions this fact in his book; it is one which I do not 
think was generally known. He would gladly have made friends 
with the Irish party, and have worked in loyal co-operation with 
them, had he found any possibility of so doing, but when he saw 
the anger and bitterness displayed against him, and the rancour 
they showed on all occasions, he recognized the utter hopelessness of 
the task. Mr. MacCarthy, in a very touching and generous article 
in the Contemporary Review, mentions an anecdote which is 
capable of another interpretation than that which I feel sure he 
unwillingly conveys. Mr. Forster used to come constantly while 
in London on Sunday afternoons to see me, and while there he and 
Mr. MacCarthy often met. They often arrived simultaneously, and 
would stay for some time; but they never addressed each other 
directly. I used to be the intermediary, and once or twice I 
laughingly tried to introduce them, but it never came to a real 
reconciliation, and to the last their intercourse, if such it could be 
called, was thus continued. Mr. MacCarthy, I am sure unwillingly, 
gives the impression that Mr. Forster did not wish to speak to him, 
but it was quite the reverse. They were both uncomfortable, and 
the position then was a very painful one. I take blame to myself 
for not having conveyed distinctly to Mr. MacCarthy Mr. Forster’s 
often-expressed wish that they should meet as if nothing had 
ever disturbed the harmony of their acquaintance; and had the 
reconciliation been brought about, I know how thoroughly Mr. 
Forster would have acted up to his oft-expressed desire for peace. 
The deep regret with which he left Ireland and severed his connec- 
tion with Mr. Gladstone was, I think I may say, the crowning 
sorrow of his life; and the knowledge of how cruelly he was mis- 
judged, and how unfairly he was treated, was a blow, one from 
which he never recovered. The sense of responsibility he always 
felt with regard to his policy in Ireland was one of the most dis- 
tinctive parts of his character. He was singled out almost by 
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acclamation as the one man for Ireland, the only politician who 
was capable of grappling with the problems existing there, and 
he took up his work with the strongest determination to govern 
Ireland by peaceful and constitutional means, and rid her of the 
tyranny that she was suffering from under the leaders of the 
Irish Party. I saw him only a few days before he left for 
Dublin, and well remember the words he uttered of sympathy 
with Ireland, and of his determination at all costs to endeavour 
to establish better relations between the two countries, and no 
man ever accepted an office with a deeper sense of the stern 
duty which he had before him. 

In everything he undertook he entered into the accomplishment 
of his task with all the honesty and thoroughness of his nature, 
and he expected the same return; but when disappointment and 
failure met him through no fault of his own, he was the last to 
censure, and the first to turn his thoughts and energies into some 
other scheme for the benefit of his country and fellow-countrymen. 
His great courage, unselfishness, and his devotion to the cause of 
all those who were oppressed or in difficulty, was amply shown in 
the work that occupied the last years of his life, for the cause of 
the Boers, and above all at the time of the war in the Soudan, and 
the despatch of General Gordon to Khartoum. Those who saw 
him then know with what keen and ever-increasing interest he 
followed the whole question from beginning to end, how all his 
heart and prayers went with Gordon in his journey across the 
desert to the beleaguered city, and how, when the news of his 
desertion and death reached England, what was his sorrow and 
indignation. His grief for the death of one whom he considered 
one of the bravest of Englishmen was intensified a hundred-fold 
by the circumstance under which he died. I well remember the 
day after the speech he made in the House of Commons, meeting 
him, when the Liberal Party were smarting under the attack he 
had made on the Government, and when, absolutely fearless 
and indifferent to the attacks he had been subjected to by the 
Bradford Liberal Association, he poured forth the vehement 
and impassioned words which produced such an effect both in 
the House and the country, that it no doubt acted as one of the 
most powerful influences at that moment in making the Govern- 
ment take the final step of sending an expedition to try to 
relieve Khartoum. Through the weeks and months that followed 
he watched with feverish anxiety for tidings of Gordon, and when 
the fatal news burst on the country, he was completely overcome 
by it. It was a real personal sorrow to him, but only perhaps in 
a greater degree because of the national loss and humiliation than 
if he had lost someone very near and dear to himself. 
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It was the strength of feeling and depth of affection in his nature 
that kept his heart and nature young and full of sympathy, and made 
him always eager and anxious to help any who needed it. Many 
instances of it crowd on my memory, but one in particular deserves 
mention here. I was telling him one evening of a poor woman 
who had wandered up to London from Bradford, in order to conceal 
the secret of her shame from her relations and friends, who were 
in a respectable. position there, and who had been sent to me to 
see if I could assist her. The story was a long and a very pathetic 
one, and he listened without saying much, and though I saw he 
was more interested than he cared to show, the only evidence of it 
was his fidgeting about in his chair with his hand in his pocket, 
from where, as he got up to go away, he produced two Bank notes, 
which he slipped into my hand, telling me to use them for her as 
I thought best; and when I expostulated on the largeness of the 
sum he had given me, his only answer was, “ You had better keep 
them, for, if you don’t, 1 am going to the Atheneum, and shall 
probably lose them at whist.” He never forgot about the poor 
woman, and the last day I saw him he spoke of her. ; 

The Sunday afternoons, of which he often spent some time at 
our house, were times which I think he enjoyed, as he met people 
who interested and amused him, and many of my friends came after 
a time, hearing he was likely to be there, for the sake of meeting 
him. There was one person, however, who looked regularly for 
Mr. Forster every Sunday, and who never missed him when 
he came, a large white Persian cat, who rejoiced in the name 
of “Tim,” which Mr. Forster always laughingly declared was 
given to him out of compliment to a prominent Member of the 
Irish Party. However that may be, “‘ Tim” soon found out Mr. 
Forster’s love for cats, and as soon as he heard him arrive he would 
follow him gravely up-stairs, and sit on his lap while he remained, 
Mr. Forster stroking and petting him, and ‘“ Tim” purring in 
undisguised enjoyment. It was a curious fact that Tim never 
appeared except when Mr. Forster came, and always went down- 
stairs when he left, and for months and months after his visits 
ceased, the cat never attempted to follow anyone up-stairs, or 
showed the least interest in any of my Sunday visitors. 

When Mr. Forster came up to London from Bradford during the 
winter on business, or when Parliament was notjsitting, he used to 
dine with us quietly, and there was one dinner-party which I shall 
never forget. The dinner consisted only of five people, and included 
Mr. Forster, and two great friends of his, one a member of the 
present Cabinet, and the other one of Her Majesty’s]{Judges, also 
one of his early and warmest friends. The conversation after 
dinner in the drawing-room turned on the Ibert} Bill, which was 
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then engrossing public attention strongly, and we at once found 
ourselves in the midst of a most heated controversy. Mr. Forster, 
from his hereditary feeling about slavery and the independence 
of subject races, took Mr. Ilbert’s side, and the Judge espoused 
the other. The discussion was long and animated. Mr. Forster’s 
opinion was created by his strong feelings of sympathy for anyone 
whom he thought unjustly treated ; while his opponent’s objections 
were based on a wide personal knowledge of India, and I 
remember it struck us that the opponents hardly in fact crossed 
swords. But no words can describe the keenness and eagerness 
with which the question was argued, or the strong feelings it 
aroused. We kept the “‘ ropes,” if I may use the slang phrase, 
and watched the combatants for a time, and it seemed as if the 
metaphor would become a reality. The argument was long and 
most hotly debated, and when at last we were beginning anxiously 
to await what we fully expected would be almost a _ hostile 
termination, the combatants burst out laughing at the extreme 
gravity of our faces, neither of them vanquished or convinced, and 
the conversation turned on other matters. Mr. Forster was 
most vehement and eloquent, and talked with the eagerness of 
a young man and with more enthusiasm than any young 
man shows now-a-days, though the sympathies of his audience 
were with his adversary, and he knew it. One could not but 
admire the determined way in which he stuck to his point. 
The last few minutes of that evening and the few words which 
were about his last before he left, were so characteristic of him 
that I cannot resist giving them. The question started was 
whether English political morality was genuine, and how far a 
public man in entering into political life was sincere in avowing 
that the whole aim of his life and his desire while in Parliament 
was to serve his country, apart from any personal considerations 
or advantages that he might hope to attain to. The subject 
was one interesting from those taking part it, and I, rather to 
hear what Mr. Forster would say, as the discussion was coming 
to an end, suggested that it was, I believed, quite possible for a 
man to become purely self-seeking and ambitious, however high 
he might profess his aims to be, and that I thought many Eng- 
lish politicians in that respect were not above suspicion. I shall 
never forget the way in which Mr. Forster raised himself out 
of the chair in which he was sitting, and, grasping the one in 
front of him, exclaimed: ‘“ Well, all I can say is, that if I did 
not know that never in all my political life have I been actuated 
by any other desire or motive than that of being able to help my 
fellow creatures and serve my country, I should have gone out 
of this business long ago.” 
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But of all the times I saw him, by far the most interesting and 
touching were the last few months of his life, in 1885 and 1886. 
He was looking very tired and worn all that season, the fatigues 
attendant on the work of Chairman of the Manchester Ship Canal 
were beginning to tell on him. I saw him at the end of July as 
he came once or twice to talk to my husband on the question of 
the French treating rice as contraband of war at the time of their 
war with China. The keenness, clearness, and vigour with which 
he discussed that and the question of Colonial Federation, which 
he had so much then at heart, showed that, though tired, he was not 
ill, and I was not prepared for the great change I saw when I was 
allowed to come up from the country to see him in September 
1885. I had met with an accident which prevented my walking 
with comfort, and it was in spite of his vehement protests that I 
walked up-stairs to see him; and when I saw him even then, seven 
months before the end, I could not help being terribly struck by the 
change. He had just agreed to have a trained nurse to help Mrs. 
Forster, whose anxiety and devotion were wearing out her strength. 
He was much pleased with the nurse and so grateful for the way 
in which she endeavoured to ease the tedium of his illness. Even 
then, with such physical weakness and pain, he spoke little of 
himself. Ireland, the policy of the Government, his great desire 
for peace between the two countries, were the predominant feelings 
in his heart, and his conversations generally turned on that subject 
sooner or later. I saw him again several times between then and 
his going to Torquay for the winter; I heard from Mrs. Forster 
of him, and had one or two little notes and one long lette: from him 
about Ireland and his opinions, hopes, and fears, dictated to Mrs. 
Forster, which was forwarded to the person he was desirous should 
see it. That was the last letter. Then came the news of his 
relapse, and of his apparently dying condition, from which he 
rallied to come back to Eccleston Square. I saw him only a day 
or two after he arrived, and shall never forget the change that had 
come—death had, indeed, laid his hand on him, and I felt that the 
time left was very short. Again, there was the same patient 
uncomplaining submission, submission then to a future that he 
knew was not far off. With all the pain and discomfort, the old 
eager desire to hear all that was going on still continued, and the 
same anxiety about the thought that was never away from him— 
the future of Ireland. I wish that those who misjudged and 
maligned him could have seen and heard him with his dying 
breath and waning strength, giving all that remained to him of 
either to the cause he had so deeply at heart, and urging what 
he could and with what strength he could, to aid what he believed 
to be the cause of justice and of peace. The last time I saw him, 
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the Friday before he died, he was full of anxiety that someone of 
position in the House of Commons should speak on the question 
of the outrages in Ireland. He said he had always felt the subject 
had been badly treated; they had either been minimized to such 
an extent as to make them appear of very little importance or 
exaggerated so grossly as to create a complete mistrust in the 
accuracy of any of the statements regarding them. He was better 
and brighter that Friday, and talked with much animation and 
interest, and arranged that I was to give a message to someone he: 
named, who was to communicate with his nephew, who he believed 
would be able to supply the information he might require. I 
promised to do as he desired, and after chatting a little longer 
left him, he urging me to stay on, saying he felt so much better, 
and adding, ‘‘Who knows when I may see youagain?’”’ Alas! those 
were his last words to me, and I never saw him afterwards. On 
Sunday I saw the person he had indicated as the one he desired to. 
make the speech, and heard later that Mr. Forster was not well and 
had had another bad attack; but the answers to my inquiries in 
the evening did not lead me to suppose that the end was so near. 
Next day, as I often had before, I got for him some flowers—some 
lilies of the valley. On taking them to the house I heard that it 
was all over. The long painful illness borne with such courage- 
and patience was past, and he was at rest. For him we could not 
sorrow ; but for those who loved him, and for his country, the loss 
was irreparable. Perhaps hardly at any time in the history of this. 
century was his life more valuable, his counsels of greater weight ; 
but round that silent death-bed the strife of tongues was hushed,,. 
and the white-winged angels of peace watched over all that was. 
left of one of the best and noblest of Englishmen, one who loved 
his country and who may truly be said to have spent his life in 
her service. 

In this imperfect notice of Mr. Forster, I have endeavoured, in a 
very inadequate manner, to convey some slight impression of the 
feeling he inspired among those who knew him well. It must 
necessarily be very imperfect and scanty, for it is only a very small 
portion of my recollections of him that I can puton paper. At. 
this short distance of time there are so many incidents very 
characteristic of him that are connected with the personal life of 
others, that it is impossible to refer to them. The life of Mr. 
Forster is now most widely associated with his Irish Secretaryship,. 
but I believe, in his opinion and probably in that of posterity, his. 
greatest work was the passing of the Elementary Education Act. 
The compulsory education of English boys and girls could not, 
probably, have been long deferred, and Mr. Forster, when he 
became Vice-President of the Council, saw that the question 
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was ripe for settlement, and determined it should be settled in a 
manner that would satisfy the religious sentiment of the English 
people. I do not think that Mr. Forster would have claimed to 
have more than accelerated the general extension of elementary 
education, but he saw the advantage of dealing with the question 
at once, and utilizing the opportunity of recognizing once for all 
the claims of religious teaching. He determined that, so far as 
in him lay, the religious teaching that had moulded the lives of 
their fathers should continue to influence the English people. 
Everyone knows and remembers the length and bitterness of the 
struggle, and how high religious feeling among Churchmen and 
Dissenters ran during the time the Act was passing through 
Parliament. The conviction in Mr. Forster’s mind, born and 
brought up a Dissenter as he was, that the Church of England 
ought not to be ousted from a position in which, with some 
exceptions, she had done a noble work, made him fight gene- 
rously for religious equality, and the 25th Clause of the Act was 
accepted as a solution of the problem which had seemed well nigh 
insoluble. His sense of justice made him recognize the strength 
of the Church and the work he knew she was doing well, and his 
early life made him fully appreciate the susceptibilities of the 
Dissenters on the matter. The great compromise was Mr. Forster’s 
work, and I think he would have regarded it as the supreme act of 
his life. 

The opinion of those most able to judge Mr. Forster was 
completely and touchingly shown by the gathering which met in 
Westminster Abbey round his coffin. There grief was shown by 
many opponents not less than the grief of many friends. A little 
later there was laid finally to rest by the Society of Friends—in 
whose communion he was born—all that remained of as brave and 
unselfish an Englishman as ever lived. 


Mary JEUNE. 
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PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING: OLD STYLE AND NEW. 


WHE we reflect on the character of the present summer, and the 
weather which we experienced at the latter end of June and all 
through July, it may sound like a mockery even to mention the 
name of partridge-shooting in connection with the coming autumn. 
But for that happy class of beings who possess the knack of hoping 
against hope, and of cheating themselves into the belief that “‘ things 
are not so very bad, after all,” it is possible there may be more 
reason than usual for professing to see light through the darkness. 
At all events, the expectations which were very confidently expressed 
in some well-informed quarters about the grouse have been agreeably 
disappointed ; and this may be the case, to some very limited 
extent, with the partridges. In the second place, when we cannot 
actually shoot partridges, there is all the more reason why we 
should have something to read about them. So that the following 
pages may, perhaps, be sufficiently opportune after all. 

Within the last half-century both partridge-shooting and phea- 
sant-shooting have been completely revolutionized. No other sport 
has changed as they have changed. Of fishing it s needless to 
speak: that is practically what it ever was. Grouse-shooting has 
only changed by the very partial introduction of driving, which, 
however, can never become general in Scotland, where the old 
method of shooting over pointers and setters is still the rule. Fox- 
hunting has been much transformed within the last hundred years, 
but hardly so much as partridge-shooting within the last fifty ; 
while if we look back to what fox-hunting was in the reign of 
William the Fourth, it has hardly changed by comparison at all. 
Even as far back as Lord Althorpe’s time, when the future leader 


of the House of Commons was hunting the Pytchley, the descrip-. 


tions of the runs entered by himself in the Pytchley chase-book 
might have appeared last winter in the Field. Of course there are 
differences. Neither hounds nor horses were bred to go so fast as 
they do now, and the long, slow hunting run, as it is called, was 
therefore much commoner. There was more grass with fewer 
fences and fewer artificial covers, so that what was lost in point of 
speed in one way was partly made up for in another; while the 
fox when forced out of his stronghold was obliged to travel farther 
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than he is now to reach another place of refuge. Men started 
earlier in the morning, and drank deeper in the evening. But the 
sport was gone about essentially in the same manner as it is to-day. 
Hunting from the trail or drag, which meant hitting off the line of 
the fox as he returned from his nightly rambles, and working down 
to his kennel, was quite discontinued. And when Asheton Smith 
gave up the Quorn hounds in 1816 fox-hunting in Leicestershire 
must have differed very little from what it was under Sir Richard 
Sutton. 

But in partridge-shooting the change is so complete that a 
sportsman of a hundred years ago rising from his grave and looking 
out on a modern shooting party, would hardly know what they were 
about. Even fifty years ago farming was carried on in much the 
same style as it was by Mr. Poyser, and by much the same men. 


‘The best of them took a pride in having their plough land free from 
‘weeds, but the very trim farming which was in fashion, before the 


recent agricultural depression began, was unknown to them. 
Crooked, straggling hedgerows, and ditches full of grass and 
rubbish ; beds of rushes here and there, telling of undrained 
furrows ; gorse, thistles, and little clumps of thorn and bramble 
scattered about over the meadows and pastures, offered tempting 
bits of cover for all kinds of game independently of their regular 
haunts; the broad stubble and turnip fields, where the stalks of 
the reaped wheat came halfway up the leg, and the undrilled 
turnips afforded none of that open space underneath the leaves in 
which the partridges delight to run. Then the whole farm afforded 
‘cover, and not merely a few picked fields in which all the birds had 
to be driven to make a good bag. The stubbles were left untouched 
for many weeks after harvest was finished. When the last gleaner 
had retreated nobody, perhaps, went into the field for another 
month, except the sportsman. Thus at certain hours of the day he 
was quite certain of finding his game in particular places, and not 
only that, but sure of their lying well. Moreover, in the days when 
turnips were less generally cultivated than they have been since, 
the stubble was almost the only cover in which he was sure of 
finding a covey; and this, perhaps, was one reason why men went 
out so early in the morning. If they did not find the birds before 
they left the stubble, that is before they had done feeding, it might 
be a long time before they found them at all; and this, when birds 
were not so thick, even on preserved estates, as they are now, was 
@ serious consideration. Besides there was a great deal of good 
shooting, or what was thought such, consule Planco, to be had over 
non-preserved ground, for the number of shooters was comparatively 
small, poachers confined their attention to hares and pheasants, 
and agricultural operations did not interfere so much with the 
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nesting of the birds as at present. I am speaking of the days of 
*‘ qualifications,” when the ordinary occupier of land had no pre- 
tensions to shoot, and when the chances were very much against 
his having friends or neighbours who did. Anybody, therefore, 
was welcome to go over his land, if the landlord did not reserve it 
for himself, and all he asked in return was a hare now and then, 
and the avoidance of wilful damages to his fences or crops. For the 
reasons I have given birds were often plentiful on this kind of land ; 
and I have been shown farms by old men whereon gamekeeper never 
set his foot, and yet where fifty years ago a good shot could get 
his twenty brace of birds in September without wanting to leave 
it. Still it was always possible that unless you were on the alert 
somebody else might be there before you, and here was another 
reason for getting up early in the morning. 

Pheasant-shooting has undergone a change of very much the 
same character. The double hedgerows, the shaws, the copses, the 
bits of rough waste ground where the old-fashioned sportsman with 
a brace of good spaniels killed his pheasants in the month of 
October, though still to be found in certain places, have ceased to 
be a regular feature of the English landscape. This is the 
pheasant-shooting of the poet and the painter, and was once the 
pheasant-shooting of the English country gentleman. But it is 
so no longer. The disappearance of these patches of woodland, 
and tangled masses of thorn, hazel, and briar has been to 
pheasant-shooting what the disappearance of wheat stubbles 
has been to partridge-shooting. The birds can now only be 
shot in the larger woods and plantations, and this, in the case 
of pheasants, has really made driving a necessity, which it is 
not with either grouse or partridges. The battue is the offspring of 
agricultural improvement, as well as of gunpowder gluttony. 
And in each kind of sport there are good men to be found 
who declare that the new style is not only unavoidable but is in- 
trinsically superior to the old one. We shall see, as we go on, what 
is to be said for each. 

As for other kinds of shooting, duck, snipe, woodcock and rabbit 
shooting, they are unchanged except in this, that none of these 
creatures are so plentiful] as they used to be. Otherwise they must 
be looked for in the same places, approached in the same manner, 
and killed in the same style as they ever have been since mankind 
first learned the art of shooting them. But of partridge-shooting, 
unhappily, scarcely a syllable of this is true. The whole conditions 
of the sport are changed; and without being an inveterate laudator 
temporis acti, I certainly must be permitted to add, changed for 
the worse. 

Let us suppose ourselves transported back to the 1st of Septem- 
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ber 1888. By that time turnips had become plentiful; the wheat 
was still reaped; and the same kind of farming prevailed which I 
have described a page or two back. The new system of certificates 
in place of the qualification had not, so far, been very largely taken 
advantage of, and the number of gunners had not very much in- 
creased. Though the legalization of the sale of game had given a 
great impetus to poaching, partridge nets in the more sequestered 
rural districts were little known; and, in spite of vermin, plenty 
of wild birds were still to be found owing nothing to the care of 
man, and perhaps never seen by human eye till the pointer first 
revealed their existence. This was true sport. You had to look 
for your birds in a comparatively wild country, not knowing where 
the covies lay, or whether there were few or many; and when 
you had found them it was politic to follow up the scattered birds 
and secure as many as possible of them before looking for a 
fresh lot. 

It is 4 o’clock in the morning. The young squire or yeoman 
soon makes his appearance at the breakfast table, sometimes, 
according to old custom, laid ready overnight in the kitchen.* 
He wears a heavy broad-skirted dark green velveteen shooting 
jacket, with large inside pockets, big enough to hold a hare; 
white buckskin or white cord breeches, with leather gaiters 
and enormously thick shooting boots or shoes, well studded 
with nails. This was the shooting dress of the period. The 
long-skirted coats, of which the colour was sometimes scarlet, 
coming nearly down to the heels, to. be seen in Morland’s 
pictures, had now gone out of fashion; and the velveteen 
jacket, coming half-way down the thigh, had taken its place. 
On a warm September day this dress was intolerably hot. But 
it was generally worn and nobody ever complained. His gun 
is the old double-barrelled muzzle-loader, a hard shooter and a 
long killer, but heavier than the guns that are used now; and 
his men are waiting in the yard outside with it while he finishes 
his breakfast. He may have a friend with him, but not more than 
one, for large partridge-shooting parties of four or five guns were not 
then in vogue; and men constantly went out by themselves, with 
only one attendant to mark and carry the bag. 

At half-past 4 the meal is over. The sportsman does not ne- 
cessarily light a pipe or a cigar as he would now; but he gives 
strict orders about the luncheon, and then, shouldering his gun, 
leads the way through the yard gate into the open fields. He has 
two dogs, pointers or setters, as the case may be; but neither 
spaniel nor retriever, whom men then thought would only spoil 


* Jane Austen’s brothers always breakfasted in the kitchen before a long day’ 
shooting. ; 
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the sport by making the other ones unsteady. Everything 
is conducted on the most scientific principles. The party are 
bound for a tract of land lying about two miles off, and a long 
way from any town or village. It runs along the side of a gentle 
declivity the fields divided from each other by tall hedges; the 
wheat stubbles are clear of shocks, but here and there some rough 
beans are still standing, thickly interspersed with weeds. Below 
are meadows, clothed with the soft rich aftermath which the birds 
love so well; and beyond these the brook which bounds the 
beat. As the party proceed on their way hardly a sound is heard. 
The fields are quite quiet; and the dew glistens on every blade of 
grass under the newly-risen sun, with an indescribably beautiful 
effect. Everything is cool and fresh, bright and sparkling. Pre- 
sently the rumble of a waggon is heard on its way to some un- 
finished field, where a few sheaves or swathes are still lying out; 
@ farmer passes by on his old white pony, and wishes the sports- 
man good luck. But, on the whole, the scene is perfectly peace- 
ful, and when our party turn into the stubble, where they intend 
to commence operations, they have the comfort of knowing that 
they have their beat all to themselves, neither gleaner nor wag- 
goner, nor ploughman nor turnip-hoer being there to disturb the 
ground, or head the birds when making for their favourite cover. 

The dogs are then let loose, and for several hours the man in the 
velveteen and buckskins works them backwards and forwards from 
field to field, scattering the covies all about the place, and picking 
up an odd bird in every out-of-the-way nook that he explores. But 
he is no glutton; nor are birds plentiful enough to afford him a 
shot every five minutes. After four or five hours’ walking he finds 
he has got five or six brace of birds, and perhaps a leveret and a 
landrail; and begins to think it time to rest. For the man who 
shot on these principles had his luncheon out by 11 o’clock, and 
came home toa80o’clock dinner. By half-past 12 he would be on foot 
again, and continue shooting for another two hours; going home 
well satisfied with his eight or ten brace of hard-earned birds, well 
found, well pointed, well shot, and the survivors well marked down. 
If there were two guns, for eight brace we might read twelve, and 
there was unpreserved ground where double the number might be 
killed. But I am describing an average day, such shooting as 
might be had almost anywhere in England, before every loafer who 
could get fifty acres to shoot over took out a certificate; before a 
regular market for partridges’ eggs had been created by leviathan 
preservers ; and when cover was so plentiful that birds could be 
kept within a limited space all day long. 

Whether this kind of shooting was better sport or not than the 
modern style is a matter of taste, about which I shall have some- 
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thing to say when I have described them both. Modern writers on 
partridge-shooting are apt to make merry at the expense of the old 
school, chiefly, I think, on the ground that it is more difficult to 
hit driven birds than birds which rise before the dog. But on this 
point there are two remarks to be made before we can get the con- 
ditions of the question fairly before us. In the first place, then, the 
choice does not lie exclusively between driving partridges and 
shooting them over dogs. We may walk them up in a line, as 
exhibited in Mr. A. Wortley's well-known picture, and this in the 
early part of the season is the commoner method. The birds then 
rise in much the same way as they do before dogs, or if anything 
present an easier shot ; because, when a dog stands at a covey, the 
birds frequently fly all round the shooter, whereas when he walks 
them up, they are pretty sure to go either straight away, or to give 
him one of those three-quarter shots which are, perhaps, the 
easiest of all. In the second place we have to ask ourselves what 
constitutes sport in partridge-shooting ; and to this question I am 
perfectly willing to accept the answer given by the writer in the 
Badminton Library, who allows that an important ingredient in it 
is pitting your own skill against the instincts and craft of the fere 
nature. 

Very well, then. The search for your game is one element of 
sport ; and I leave it to those who are familiar with both styles of 
shooting to say if the pleasure of beating the ground with a couple 
of good dogs, and especially the search for single birds after a 
covey has been broken, does not more than compensate for the 
superior marksmanship required by the system of driving— 
supposing that it is required. For my own part, I am inclined to 
doubt it. A man not used to driving does not acquire the knack of 
it ina moment; as a man not used to rocketing pheasants will 
miss one after another, just at first, though he can kill nine snipe 
out of ten among willows and alders, and roll over a dozen rabbits 
darting through the underwood or across a narrow ride without a 
single miss. With a little practice he falls into the way of it: 
and even the art of shooting birds to a point does not come by 
nature. Let a man begin asa boy with driven birds, and shoot 
nothing else till he is thirty, and then let him say whether it is 
so much more difficult to hit them than birds which rise up in 
the middle of a turnip field and spread out like a fan all round 
him. 

A modern day’s partridge-shooting usually proceeds as follows. 
A start is made about eleven, the party consisting of three or four 
guns, or perhaps more. Some time before they start the keepers 
have walked the stubbles, now as closely shorn as the head of 
Mr. Crummles, and have put the birds into the turnips all ready for 
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the guns; sometimes the shooters take this part of the business on 
themselves. But the ultimate result is the same. Not a shot is 
fired till the party is in the thick of the cover. A beater or keeper 
between each gun has a retriever at his heels, and on they go. 
Soon the birds begin to get up in all directions; and sometimes 
wild confusion reigns. ‘‘That’s my bird.” ‘No it isn’t; yours 
fell out there.” ‘‘ What the devil did you shoot across me for?” 
‘Because you weren’t ready.” ‘‘ Yes I was.” ‘Keep in that 
d d dog, he’ll put up every bird in the field.” These and simi- 
lar exclamations following eight or ten shots fired nearly all toge- 
ther, are the usual sequel to every ‘‘ blaze in,” and in the opinion 
of many men constitute half the fun. I cannot say that I share 
this view of the situation. But at all events, whatever else it is or 
is not, this kind of shooting is a sociable amusement, with plenty 
of fun to blind one to the slight danger which attends it. The de- 
scription of one field will serve for all. Dispersed covies are not 
followed up any more than in grouse-shooting. The day’s work is 
one continuous tramp from turnip field to turnip field, the sport 
lying exclusively in the shooting, and having nothing to do with 
the chase proper, or with what our forefathers called the science of 
woodcraft. Still it is extremely enjoyable, and in my opinion infi- 
nitely preferable to driving. 

Luncheon on such occasions is usually eaten about two o’clock, 
and is more or less elaborate according to the taste and quality of 
the host and the kind of company he is entertaining. Then comes 
the inevitable tobacco, and the party starts again with little jets of 
smoke coming out of each man’s lips—a spectacle that will probably 
endure for the remainder of the afternoon. This is only a repeti- 
tion of the morning, and about six o’clock the shooters hand their 
guns to the attendants, and putting their hands in the pockets of 
their knickerbockers, make the best of their way back to the Hall, 
perhaps to be in time for a game of billiards before going up to 
dress. 

The bag, of course, may be anything from twenty brace to a 
hundred. But I think an average of a dozen brace a gun is con- 
sidered good sport by all but those whom Gilbert White would 
call unreasonable sportsmen, who care only for shooting where they 
can fire every other minute. Larger bags may be made by the 
driving system ; but this is a mode of shooting with which I for 
one have no sympathy at all. Men are planted at a little distance 
from each other, sometimes in huts, sometimes behind screens of 
turf and branches erected for the occasion, sometimes under high 
hedges, and the birds are driven over their heads. Here you neither 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing your dogs work, which belongs to the 
old system, nor the sociability, the chaff, and the excitement which 
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belongs to the new. It is a mere test of marksmanship, and 
nothing else whatever. On this point I can add nothing to what I 
have already said. If a bird coming full swing over your head, or 
skimming past you at his best pace nearly level with the ground, is 
@ more difficult shot than birds which rise in front of the gun, still 
the shooter has more time to prepare himself, and is not flurried by 
competition. However, if we discard all reservations, and freely 
admit the superiority of driving as a test of skill, I have yet to 
learn that this is the sole test of sport, and that the difficulty of 
finding, following, circumventing your quarry, be it what it may, 
does not enter as largely into the idea of sport as the difficulty of 
killing it. 

Say you are placed behind a screen formed of hurdles and 
boughs wattled through them, and straining your eyes at any 
crevice you can find in the direction of the beaters. At last you 
hear the welcome cry “mark,” and in a moment comes a rust- 
ling of wings on each side of you, and two or three black objects 
are borne past you on the wings of the wind. You were not quick 
enough for the first comers, but woe betide the next. Bang, bang, 
you hear to the right and left. Here come some more straight for 
yourself. You may either breast them as some great authorities 
advise, or wait till they swerve a little on one side, as they often 
do when they first catch sight of the foe in ambush. One is well 
up in the air and coming straight: take him just before he is right 
over your head; that’s it, down he comes doubled up like a bag; and 
now take a sharp second at the bird making off to your right about 
five feet from the ground—hard hit; he wobbles about for a second, 
towers for a short distance, and then drops as dead as a stone. 
“You are an older hand at this than I took you for, as Wardle said 
to Tupman,” is the remark addressed to you afterwards by the 
elderly gentleman who has watched you approvingly from his own 
hiding-place, which no birds happened to approach. This is all very 
pleasant and very gratifying; it is something to know that you 
have mastered that style of shooting as well as others, and that 
you need not be afraid of performing wherever gunners may be 
gathered together. But I cannot see that such dexterity as this 
gives any man the right to call himself a sportsman, any more 
than dexterity in pigeon-shooting. Such an accomplishment is 
not to be despised. It requires coolness, decision, quickness of 
eye and hand, and develops the habit of seeing in a moment what 
is the right thing to do, which may in many situations of life be of 
the greatest service. I have no wish to depreciate this particular 
branch of the art of shooting. But in discussing field sports, and 
shooting as one of them, we are obliged to keep in mind their 
essential characteristics. Almost all the qualities which driving 
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calls into play are as fully exercised by cricket. Football is an 
excellent discipline. But these are not field sports. 

Now let us see what a day with the dogs is like. We need not 
go back to the time of the Regency. Twenty years ago shooting 
over dogs was still the prevailing fashion, and in some parts of 
England it remains so to the present moment. Dr. Johnson 
thought travelling in a post-chaise with a pretty woman the greatest 
pleasure in life. Some say the same of landing their first salmon, 
or shooting their first stag. Mr. Steele declares that nothing can 
equal the sensations of a good batsman who in a great match, 
with thousands of spectators, feels himself master of the bowling. 
I have never travelled in a post-chaise with a pretty woman. I 
have never landed a salmon. I have never shot a stag. I have 
never played cricket since I was sixteen, and to the best of my 
belief never made a run in my life. If I had, I might have 
thought one or all of these things more delightful than a good 
point, well backed, and followed by a good right and left, both 
dead. I do not know. I cannot say. I think a pretty woman 
who was delectable in a post-chaise would be more delectable 
out of it. In salmon-fishing and deer-stalking, the holder of 
the rifle or the rod must sometimes feel that the glory is not all 
his own. But in partridge-shooting over your own dogs, especially 
if you have broken them yourself, you sweep the board. There 
is no one to claim a farthing of your winnings. And then the 
thrilling spectacle of a brace of gallant setters, let us say Welsh 
setters, out of compliment to the gallant Principality—the white 
Welsh setters—which for beauty, docility, and sagacity beat all I 
know, scouring over forty acres of turnips at twenty miles an hour, 
crossing and recrossing, passing and repassing each other, with 
almost mathematical precision, till in a single moment they are 
brought up short, as still as two marble statues ; the front dog, who 
has found the birds, sitting close down to the ground, which shows 
that he is almost touching them, the hinder one upright but 
motionless, with his head just the least bit elevated as he tries to 
catch the distant scent. Ye gods! what a picture. It is a pity 
to spoil it by walking up to the birds. But what a moment that 
is when you first get within shot of the crouching dog, whose 
white head and back are scarcely visible above the turnip-tops. 
Still the birds do not stir. You quietly move round in front of 
him, take another step forward, and then, a crash of pinions, and 
a dozen brown objects darting straight up into the air and scream- 
ing and spreading in all directions. This is the result of getting 
them between yourself and the dog. The birds are frightened by 
both, and the covey spreads laterally to avoid them. Here you 
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have a favourable opportunity of getting cross shots each way, 
which ought to add a brace to the bag. 

The moment the birds rise the dog who “backs” follows the 
example of his leader, and lies down at once. As soon as your 
cartridges are in, and the birds picked up, a wave of the hand, and 
the well-known “‘hold up” sets them going again, to repeat the 
same scene once or twice perhaps before the field is done with. 
But then, perhaps, after all comes what Falstaff, had he shot 
partridges, might have called the sweetest morsel of the day: the 
search for the scattered birds in the various nooks and corners 
which I have already described; in the hedges, in the patches 
of thistles and nettles which are left in the corners of the 
fields, along the broken bank of the brook, among the remains 
of the meadow-sweet, and the long grass which escaped the scythe ; 
in the deep furrows of the old pasture fields, full of what the 
country people call hassocks, more properly tussocks, or in the 
cool rich young herbage which clothes the lately mown meadows 
a foot deep. 

Ah! it is very well to talk of getting your fifty shots an hour, and 
bagging your fifty brace before lunch. It is very well to laugh at 
men who say they like walking after their birds, and telling them 
that the grapes are sour. The truth is, half the men who indulge 
in these sneers are physically incapable of the exertion which is 
required to keep up with a brace of good dogs, from ten to six. 
That, I believe, in five cases out of six is the real secret of the 
boasted superiority of driving. Not in all. Of course there are 
men who will undergo any amount of fatigue in deer-stalking, who 
do not think partridge-shooting worth it. That is a matter of 
taste; and many good sportsmen, we must remember, have 
neither the time nor the money to get anything better than 
partridge-shooting. I can safely say, however, after having shot 
grouse in Perthshire, that I wish for nothing better than partridge- 
shooting; that I think partridge-shooting over dogs intrinsically 
the better sport of the two, if only for its greater variety; and 
that when the first novelty of the mountains and the heather has 
worn off, the scenery into which partridge-shooting leads one is often 
the more beautiful of the two. Take one of Vicat Cole’s September 
landscapes, and compare it with ‘‘The Fringe of the Moor,” and 
8ay on which of the two, independently of technical skill, does 
the eye rest with the greater pleasure. 

No; give me a fine day in September among the cornfields 
and meadows of England, rich with every shade of green and 
russet that the eye can desire; the blue smoke curling among the 
tall elm trees which throw their shadows over the village 
gardens; the old grey farmhouse, with its ricks and mossy-roofed 
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barn nestling under the adjacent hill; the church tower peeping 
through the sycamores, the brook winding along the little valley, 
and the pale yellow stubble gleaming in the afternoon sun 
between the dark, cool verdure of the root crops. Give me 
this kindly, homely, yet sweetly picturesque scenery wherein to 
wander with my gun, my dogs, and my brother in arms; and 
let who will betake himself to the mountain tops, or the 
primeval forest. 

How often, as I travel by railway in the month of September, do 


I realise to myself the full meaning of the beautiful lines of 
Tennyson— 


In gazing on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more; 


of the fields and the villages and the footpaths which I shall 
perhaps never see again; of the hushed voices and vanished 
forms which are for ever associated with them, and of those still 
living, once my companions in sport over all these well remem- 
bered spots, but now scattered far away; some bowed down by 
age, some smitten by adversity, some exiles, but none ever again to 
listen with me to the call of the partridge in the old places, or to 
return through the dewy autumn evening to the happy welcome of 
the old home. 

However, I did not mean to be betrayed into this kind of retro- 
spect when I sat down to write. Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof, without going back twenty years to reckon up one’s social 
losses. I have been anxious to say something on September sport, 
which, while it should be welcome to the lovers of Auld Lang 
Syne, should also induce the younger generation to reflect whether 
the change which has come over partridge-shooting is all clear 
gain. But unfortunately the metamorphosis of shooting is not the 
only difference to be considered in comparing old things with new. 
Formerly what diversified partridge-shooting, and often made up 
for any temporary difficulty in finding birds, was the ground game 
which was to be found, of course, in abundance on preserved land, 
and even on open ground was usually to be met with in sufficient 
quantity to keep alive the sportsman’s hopes. But now hares and 
rabbits in many parts of the country are scarcely to be found at 
all in the open fields and hedgerows. The way in which hares 
especially are now killed down, calls for the prompt attention of 
the Legislature. The does are trapped or shot in the breeding 
season, when they either have young dependent on them, or are 
about tohave. Independently of the fact that at such times they 
are not fit for food, think of the cruelty of the practice! The little 
ones are left to die of starvation, and they are often found lying 
dead about the fields for want of their mother’s care. That this 
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should be permitted is monstrous. And in whose interest is it 
permitted ? Not in the interest of the better class of farmers, 
who, as the hares now belong to them, would sooner preserve them 
than not. Not in the interests of the poor, who lose more than 
they gain by spoiling sport. But in the interest of cockney 
Radicals who want a cry, and who think it a fine thing to be able 
to say that game is ‘“‘a relic of feudalism”—that is the pet 
phrase—and that, thanks to their exertions, hares and rabbits are 
now beyond the pale of the law. That farmers do not wish to see 
hares exterminated in this barbarous fashion is proved by the 
almost unanimous agreement of the local chambers of agriculture in 
demanding a close time. And that country gentlemen should 
have some amusement and relaxation on their own estates and 
near their own homes, will be allowed by everyone, except the 
Radical aforesaid, who is capable of understanding the larger 
issues involved in this proposition, and free at the same time to 
judge them independently. 

It may be asked, of course, if neither the farmers nor the 
peasantry have any desire to kill hares out of season, who kills 
them? Somebody must. The answer is simple enough to those 
who understand country life. It is the class of petty farmers, who 
really know no better, and the mongrel depredator, half poacher, 
half labourer, and wholly idler and drunkard, who do the work. 
‘The average tenant farmer likes to see a few hares about, if they 
are not so numerous as to seriously injure his crops. He keeps a 
brace of greyhounds, and now and then he likes to knock one 
over with his gun. To kill them in the breeding season he knows 
means extermination. The regular poacher, who takes a pride in 
his profession, would scorn the action. No class in society is 
really benefited for one moment by the absence of a close time. 
When we actually protect small birds and others which nobody 
can eat, it does seem like Radicalism run mad to allow animals 
which furnish a wholesome supply of food to be cruelly and 
wantonly extirpated. 

We are undoubtedly on the eve of a great revolution in English 
rural society, which some extol as a positive benefit, and others 
excuse as a necessary evil. To the former I have nothing to say ; 
in their eyes its principal merit is the blow which it strikes at 
ancient and prescriptive authorities, which the latter try to per- 
suade themselves may still survive it. [ am far from saying that 
this great change may not be overruled for good, and that those 
who, for the last eight hundred years, have conducted our rural 
administration with wisdom, honesty, and economy, may not still 
retain their old influence and pre-eminence under more popular 
conditions. I say this may be so; and thousands who wish that 
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it should be so, wish it only upon public grounds. In the last 
number of this Review, Professor Goldwin Smith asks the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Will they—the English gentry—accept their changed 
position, become their own bailiffs, continue to live in their man- 
sions, and try to keep the leadership of rural society; or will they 
retire with what remains of their wealth to a reduced Sybaritism 
in the cities or abroad? The voluntary assumption of difficult 
duty not being common, we cannot much blame them if they 
choose the easier course.” But if they do choose it, then, in the 
writer’s opinion, down goes Conservatism and all that it represents. 
and keeps alive. The French Revolution, he says, was natural, 
but it was not inevitable. The King might have prevented it. To 
call things unavoidable is only an excuse for the indolence or 
incompetence which is unwilling or unable to confront them. 

England at the present day enjoys one great advantage over 
the France of the Revolution, though how long she may continue 
to do so is now becoming a little uncertain. ‘‘In France,” says 
Mr. Smith, “ property had been completely divorced from duty by 
the much-lauded policy of Richelieu, followed up by that of 
Louis XIV., who drew the nobles away from their country seats to 
Versailles.” It was the policy of Richelieu and the Court to destroy 
the local influence of the landed proprietors, by depriving them of 
their administrative functions, in order to pave the way for a 
centralized despotism. They succeeded, and thus, in Mr. Smith’s 
own words, subverted the organization of rural society, and with- 
drew the existing basis of political institutions. What Richelieu did in 
France the Radicals are now trying to doin England. They have 
learned from Richelieu how to destroy a territorial aristocracy, and 
they are using the same machinery for the same purpose, only 
under the spur of a much more ignoble motive. Intellectual 
Liberals, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, are beginning to find this out. 
But the fact that modern Radicals are working on the lines of 
Richelieu was pointed out long ago by Conservatives, when nobody 
paid any attention to such warnings; and if they are at last too 
late it will not be the fault of that party which is now discovered 
to have been in the right about many other things besides. 

The Radicals have not succeeded yet. But they have been 
working steadily towards this one end ever since 1832. The repeal 
of the Corn Laws was helped forward by this same motive, as any 
one may see who reads the life of Mr. Cobden. The crusade 
against the game laws originated in the same purpose. And nobody 
can doubt that the political party which has used these instruments 
for the injury and annoyance of a class which they envy and dis- 
like, hope to make use of the new organization for County Govern- 
ment which has now been established to complete their work. To 
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drive away the country gentlemen by reducing their fortunes, under- 
mining their influence, and destroying their amusements—and if 
these means fail, by confiscating their property—is the scarcely 
‘concealed policy of a large and influential party which it is abso- 
lute infatuation to despise. In the up-hill battle to which they 
are condemned, all who agree with Professor Goldwin Smith should 
‘do their utmost to help the country gentlemen ; to improve their 
fortunes, maintain their influence, and protect their amusements. 
Field-sports are a healthy and masculine exercise, promoting hardi- 
hood, courage, and presence of mind; and if the qualities which 
they develop are hereditary, as according to high physiological 
authorities they really are, then we say that in the highest inte- 
rests of the public, field-sports should decidedly be encouraged. 
Even if they lose all, or retain only a house and a garden which 
they can call their own, the English gentry, nevertheless, must 
stick to the sinking ship, and do what they can to keep her head 
above water as long as possible. ButI do say this that the public is 
bound to encourage them, and to help them, and not to suffer them 
to be reduced to this extremity till the last moment. Let them 
‘have every possible inducement to remain on their estates, and 
become their own bailiffs, instead of its being made as hard for 
them as possible. 

I do not apologise for introducing politics into a subject which 
‘ought to be unconnected with them. It is hard to find a subject 
now which is unconnected with politics. And the Radicals have 
taken care that nothing connected with the land shall enjoy that 
enviable immunity. 


T. E. Kepsen. 
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Tue theory is admitted to be decidedly old-fashioned which laid it 
down that music was all a question of “ear”; that some people 
were born with an “ ear for music,” and others without ; and that 
the appreciation, enjoyment, and even tolerance of the art, depended 
entirely on the possession of that mysterious and unfathomable. 
endowment. Such a view might have its supporters a generation 
or two ago, before the practice and cultivation of music became so 
universal an accomplishment as it is to-day ; but since the present 
“illumination” set in, the discovery has been made that the inscru- 
table and heaven-sent ‘‘ear” is a property common to every human 
being, and that the will to like speedily produces the power to com- 
prehend. 

There have been other epochs, when views as liberal have pre- 
vailed, and when the exuberance of musical culture has been a 
matter of remark. On examination, these various eras would be 
found to betray a strange community of characteristics. A 
receptive age is not a musical age. Still less is a philosophical 
age. But the type of all musical eras is the Renaissance, a time 
of large literary activity, of great practical undertakings, of scien- 
tific discovery, of creative energy in art and poetry. In such 
companionship does music ever appear, when it surges to the 
surface of life as a leading art of the day. What participation has 
it with the spirit of its companions, seeing that it is an efflux of 
the same mental motions which produce all? Let us consider the 
matter more closely than generalities allow, and ask under what 
circumstances music is daily and hourly brought into being, not 
only at favoured epochs, but at all times, that so we may discover 
its spirit. 

A great deed is done; the toil and the labour of it are over; 
success crowns the completed achievement—then comes in music to 
celebrate it. Men and women meet in social gatherings; amuse-. 
ment, entertainment, festivity, banish for a while the cares and 
troubles of life—and then, for that while, is music heard to sound. 
Music is the expression of joy. Nay, more, it is the expression of 
joy reduced to an art. The same feeling which vents itself in the 
most elementary forms we see around us—that prompts the 
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ploughman to whistle when his furrows are completed, the house- 
wife to sing as she cheerfully accomplishes her daily labour, 
nay, even the crowd to shout and huzzah at any gallant action or 
admirable performance—the same feeling is eternally present, as the 
very soul of the art at large. A curious phonograph has been uncon- 
sciously at work for ages upon ages, which has little by little noted 
down, developed, improved, refined man’s varied expression of his 
joy and happiness ; and the result, in a wondrously idealized form 
of beauty, is the art of music. And at those epochs of the world’s 
history when joy is most exuberant—when the toilings and 
pointings of the past have reached a climax, when success is 
crowning long endeavour, when labour is lightening, and life itself 
is blithe and gay—then it is that music comes prominently forward 
as a dominant art of the age. 

Can we pass from regarding music as the independent expres- 
sion of something, to viewing it as a direct influence possessed of 
a certain dynamic value towards impressing life and thought, 
actions and ideas? With regard to thought—not to go deeper 
than manifest appearance—the mere addition of music to thought, 
like pouring wine into water, or blending blue and yellow to a 
new colour, turns thought at once into poetry. Given, let us 
say, a certain quantity of thought. Directly music is allowed to 
play amidst it, the words begin to marshal into feet and lines, and 
the ideas to court precedence or subordination according to the 
needs of their own importance relatively to the exigencies of the 
measure. What was before a sort of chaos of disorder, has de- 
veloped into clear and rounded form, by benefit of the musical 
rhythm playing like a pendulum through it, and reducing all to 
symmetry by the regularity of its beating. In this aspect of its 
influence, then, we should not do wrong to describe music as the 
spirit or power of form, since it thus gives easily and uncon- 
sciously form to the imaginings of the thinker, without the trouble- 
some effort of cold and deliberate arrangement. And adding 
music to action, in like manner as to thought, what is the guise 
that it then appears in? And here our answer is palpable and 
popular enough, needing no demonstration, but merely remark. 
For music in action is simply the power of musical performance, 
the ability to play, to sing, or to compose music ; and for such the 
popular term, ‘‘ accomplishment,” is ample description and ex- 
planation, which thus recognizes it as a grace or adornment of the 
character, and as contributing to enhance and improve that 
general pose of the faculties which we call style. 

Such simple and apparent facts as we place down here, are the 
plain and prosaic residue of a former and vanished world of 
dreams and imaginations; and have been chosen by us because 
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they may commend themselves even to the sceptical and practical 
mood of modern thinking. But at the threshold of civilized music 
such dreams were in the air, about its power and influence, as well 
may compare with the visions and vaunts of the alchemists in the 
infancy of science, or the almost divine prerogatives arrogated by 
the astrologers in the days when astronomy was ambitious and 
young. Yet the fantasies of music had much more appearance of 
reason in them than these; and, what is more, were linked with 
infinitely purer and higher motives. The favourite problem of 
thinkers and teachers, since thought began, has been to find some 
engine of education which should reach the character, as effec- 
tually as the ordinary means of training touch the understanding ; 
and in the opinion of many, not men alone but nations, music was 
such an engine. ‘It is music,” said the Spartans, “which dis- 
tinguishes the brave man from the coward.” ‘‘A man’s music is 
the source of his courage.” It was their music which enabled 
Leonidas and his three hundred to conquer at Thermopyle. It 
was music which taught the Spartan youths how to die in the 
wrestling-ring or the field of battle. These claims are audacious 
surely. Yet when we consider how the rhythmical tread of the 
brave man differs from the agitated shamble of the coward, how 
music is the art of human joy, and how joy and repose of mind 
are the main elements of manly fortitude, we shall, at any rate, 
admit that there is a strong affinity somewhere; our only diffi- 
culty will be to acknowledge that music, deliberately applied, 
could ever be the direct cause of these reputed results. To 
achieve the end desired, Spartan boys passed their youth in learn- 
ing tunes, hymns, and songs—this was their sole mental culture. 
They were taught to dance and keep step to the measure of the 
songs as they sang them. And, grown to manhood, now perfect 
warriors, marched into battle with smiling faces, crowned with 
flowers, calm, joyful, and serene*; and, intoning their songs, 
moved steadily thus into the thickest of the fight, undisturbed 
and irresistible. The band that leads our armies to the field of 
battle now-a-days is a scant survival of Spartan practice; yet even 
in this music by proxy, there are many elements of incitement to 
courage. 

If such was the reputed function of music among the Spartans, 
what was it with the Athenians? At Athens, its réle was a tamer 
one, yet none the less implicitly credited. All the graces of life 
in which that refined people so much delighted, easy elegance of 
carriage, beauty of bodily pose, melody of voice, clearness of pro- 
nunciation, even lucidity of thought and language, were sought to 
be acquired by means of music. Therefore, although music was 
not the exclusive engine of education, as at Sparta, it was so 
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‘conspicuously the principal one, that the laws of Solon laid it 
down as the one compulsory subject of instruction; and the 
‘common Athenian expression for the entirely indispensable attain- 
ments of culture, answering to our “three R’s,” was “ good 
singing and good dancing.” Dancing, indeed, was a most obvious 
promoter of some of the results that they desired to attain, by 
‘cultivating symmetry of motion and flexibility of limb ; and this is 
a point which is often overlooked by detractors and deriders of 
Greek musical education. But singing and general theoretical 
knowledge were no less fertile of the aim intended, for the first 
would conduce to a clear voice and delivery, and the second to that 
harmonious structure of sentences, which is one of the earliest 
means to perspicuity of thought. 

But it was with the Pythagoreans, in the privacy of that 
mysterious brotherhood, which for influence and unseen extensive- 
ness in antiquity might well be compared with the Order of the 
Jesuits or of the Templars in more modern times, that the repute 
of music as a means of culture reached its climax. Here, and in 
the tenets of their Order, such things were said of it, and such 
marvellous results of its operations were implicitly believed in, as 
may well amaze the most credulous, and tend, from their very 
extravagance, to discredit all faith in a nostrum reported 
sovereign for the attainment of every moral and intellectual 
knowledge. Passing by their conception of music as the visible 
form of the spirit of the universe, the principle of creation’s order, 
and the mainstay and supporter of the material world, as topics 
far beyond the wildest sympathies of our fancies, let us view their 
dealings with it rather in the educational aspect. And trans- 
planting ourselves to their days and to the localites of their 
activity in Southern Italy, we shall be aware of a large body of 
men, under the presidency of a renowned philosopher, and with 
the approval of many cities and much enlightened opinion, con- 
ducting an education, which was to qualify pupils as lawyers, 
statesmen, artists, soldiers, thinkers, and what not, by means 
of music alone. The pupils, we are told, in the Pythagorean 
schools, rose at an early hour in the morning, and having 
assembled together, sang many songs and hymns in chorus, 
which freed their spirits from heaviness, and attuned them to 
harmony and order. The music selected was regulated according 
to the prescription of a calendar, wherein each day had its 
appointed harmonies; and a rotation of well-chosen songs was 
travelled through in the course of a year. After the musical 
service was over, the pupils separated for a morning walk. Each 
went his walk alone, choosing for the purpose such sequestered 
places where he might find silence and tranquillity, as in the 
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neighbourhood of temples, or in solitary groves, or by running 
waters, and other such retired spots. The reason of the solitude, 
we are expressly told, was ‘‘ to prevent bad noises getting into the 
mind and jolting it,” and further to prepare the spirit by a long 
spell of silence for the more acute reception of the music that was 
to follow during the rest of the day. After their walk was over, 
they all met together in some place agreed upon, a temple, a 
portico, or an avenue, and practised sedulously singing, theory, 
and playing. The theory was designed to educate the intellect,. 
by teaching it to work on musical and harmonious principles, 
while the singing and playing were to operate upon the passions. 
and feelings. Any perturbations of mind which might have arisen 
despite all their care, any lurking tendency to jealousy, pride, 
concupiscence, excess in appetite, angry feelings, looseness of 
thought—for these and many more, there were “‘ ineffable melodies 
and rhythms,” “sovereign musical specifics, which Pythagoras 
had prepared like so many drugs”; and these the students applied 
to one another, in the serious understanding that the results pre- 
dicted would follow. After some hours spent in this way, they 
betook themselves to lawns and gardens to exercise their bodies. 
In musical rhythm and with carefully pre-arranged steps and 
motions, they would leap with dumb-bells in their hands, or 
practice calisthenics, till the hour of noon arrived, when they would 
meet in the common hall for dinner. At this meal, which was 
the first and only repast during the day, they used singular 
abstemiousness, eating only bread and honey, or a piece of honey- 
comb. After dinner they walked again by rivers and in groves, 
not in solitude as in the morning, but in twos and threes, singing 
songs and extemporizing melodies on their lyres, while the whole 
neighbourhood resounded with the echoes of their music. When 
the evening came, they again occupied themselves with musical 
concerts for some hours till it was time to retire for the night ; 
and they slept on pure white beds with linen coverlets. And this 
was the manner of life they passed from day to day. 

That all the great results which Pythagoras claimed to flow 
from his system of musical education were, in many cases, imagi- 
nary, will not be hard to believe, since to write a list of them 
would include every good quality and every mental ability in man. 
Indeed, such wholesale exaltation of the power of music as a 
means of culture, and such exclusive use of it, has done much to 
alienate sympathy from the serious discussion of the subject; and 
the very name, Pythagoreanism, has become almost synonymous 
with quackery. But among the rest, there are three results in 
particular which he strongly accentuated, and which will be 
found to agree pretty closely with the position laid down at the 
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beginning of this paper. ‘‘ Music,” said Pythagoras, “ produces 
especially three most useful things to men; it ensures the power 
of Form to Thought, it engenders the instinct of Social Tact, and 
it invites to Tranquillity of Soul.” Had he been content with 
limiting his claims to so small a compass, some practical and 
permanent issue, perhaps, would have followed from his theories, 
instead of their vanishing entirely, one and all, into the limbo of 
forgotten fancies ; since the things here enumerated are confessedly 
so unteachable, and, at the same time, so contributive to the 
well-being of humanity, that were any means even practically 
suggested of ensuring their acquisition as a part of culture, it 
would be the beginning of an untold boon to the world. 

Now he did not stand alone in his advocacy of these claims, 
since, curiously enough, we find Plato joining company with him 
at least in one of them. The enigmatical assertion in the ‘‘ Laws” 
has often moved the gravity of scholars, but must, in fact, be 
taken au sérieux, as containing a radical element of Greek belief. 
Music, according to Plato, was the fount of all knowledge of 
etiquette—a perfect counterpart to the Pythagorean theory of the 
Social Tact. ‘“‘ Boys who receive a proper musical education,” he says, 
‘* will know when to be quiet in the presence of their elders, when 
to get up, and when to sit down ; they will know the respect they 
must pay their parents; and in smaller things also they will 
be equally adept, as, for instance, in the fashion of cutting their 
hair, what clothes to wear, and what style of shoes to have, and 
they will be versed in all the niceties of the toilette.” More lucid 
than his mystic predecessor, he condescends to explain in part 
this apparently extraordinary view. For “‘ Music naturally shades 
off into the love of beauty,” he says. And if we were to continue 
his exposition more fully, we might say that a grace or accom- 
plishment implanted and sedulously cultivated in any man or 
woman will naturally tend to produce in all their actions, thoughts, 
and feelings the constant reflection of its own gracefulness. 

Such are some of the dreams which meet us on the threshold of 
the art’s history, about its operations and effects. In those days 
music was young, and its powers, viewed with amazement and 
curiosity, were necessarily much exaggerated. Some few centuries 
earlier land us amid the unspeakable fables of Orpheus and his 
lute, compared to which these educational day-dreams are the veriest 
unimaginative prose. But if prosaic and homely, all the more 
reason that they should command our attention, as the grave 
givings-out of reputed wisdom, and not the wild hallucinations of 
poets. Perhaps a closer examination of the most rational residue of 
the musical doctrine—and we may take the three emphasized effects 
we have just mentioned, to represent such a residue—may reveal 
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the dreams as near approximations to realities, and very respect- 
able offers at truth. One thing at least is curious, that the talent 
of intellectual form, the knowledge of grace or etiquette, and the 
condition of tranquillity or joy, are but various avatars of the 
same principle, according as it appears in an intellectual, a social, 
or a moral surrounding. If we take the power of form as the root 
and ground principle which springs up in consequence of musical 
culture, we shall easily see that, intellectually, it will appear as 
the genius of order and arrangement, the capacity to give har- 
monious shape to thought, and to mould it, if the tendency is 
carried to its legitimate climax, into that musical rhythm of 
utterance which we call poetry; morally it will embody itself as 
composure of mind, unruffled tranquillity of feeling, it will conduce 
and finally lead to the consummate mental state of joy or rest; 
while socially it will engender the love and respect for that which 
may best be summed up, perhaps, by a vulgarism, ‘‘ good form,” 
it will incline to the adhesion to manner and ceremony, and will 
be the constant suggester of what to do, how to act, in the form 
most generally received, acknowledged, and admired among 
men. 

Finding such a fine vein of consistency running through these 
apparently opposing claims, we may take heart to scrutinize them 
more nearly. And considering them by the light of our own 
observation, we may ask: Does music in ordinary experience 
produce these results? Do poets, for instance, write poetry 
through possessing a knowledge of music? Or does the power of 
the historian or man of science, to formulate his materials and 
ideas, and give a plastic contour to the often clashing elements 
than he has to work with—is this at all referable to any previously 
acquired musical culture? We submit that though the answer 
comes as a decisive negative, the value of such a negative is 
materially weakened, until the following proposition can be 
negatived likewise: that poets would write much better poetry if 
they knew music, and that historians and savants would mould 
their materials with infinitely greater art, if the same principle of 
harmony and order were present with them. We maintain that 
the experiment has never been deliberately tried, so as to admit of 
any assertion of its valuelessness. In modern times, music has 
never been made an indispensable part of general culture. At 
certain happy epochs, fortunate accident and music in the air have 
concurred to produce a sort of workable substitute for widespread 
musical education; and at these very periods, lo! our best poets, 
our most consummate literary men, our best and purest heirlooms 
of thought for a perplexed posterity. Limiting our view to 
English history alone, the reign of Queen Elizabeth was certainly 
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the most musical age we have ever had. From the queen playing 
the virginals to the peasant singing carols, the whole nation were 
connoisseurs, composers, and performers of music. Tallis, Bird, 
Gibbons, and the other fathers of English music were in their 
prime ; and masques, revels, feasts, and junkettings combined to 
spread the passion for the art among every order of society. In 
the galaxy of great poets which arose contemporaneously with 
these things, all men of the people and all owing their culture not 
to any systematic education but to the general influences round 
them, fancy will not take too far a flight if it finds one great and 
emphatic result of the universal music in the air. No contrast in 
the art of literary expression could at any rate have been 
more marked, than between this and the preceding age of contro- 
versial writing and learned disquisition, when it could be said that 
‘** beyond the wheezing of a hymn and the droning of a bagpipe, 
there was no music in England.” Another great musical epoch in 
our history extended from the closing years of the seventeenth 
century till the second or third decade of the eighteenth, although 
at this period the music was not so much an indigenous growth as 
an exotic culture forced upon us from without. Yet the era of the 
stormy Italian opera feuds, the age of Handel and Bononcini, was 
emphatically a great musical age in England, and set a thrill of 
sympathy stirring from one end of the community to the other ; 
and contemporaneously we have our second great roll of poets and 
writers displayed, and Pope, Gay, Swift, Addison, Steele, and others 
brightening the pages of our literature. Once more, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, we have a golden epoch of 
English music ; and once more a noble company of poets as its 
companions, in the persons of Byron and his contemporaries. But 
without travelling further, we may easily see that the two things 
are intimately connected, and one the constant consort of the 
other. Can poetry be taught? Can the art of literary form, the 
best genius of a writer, be taught and engrafted like other elements 
of learning? Such things have been left to accident hitherto; 
and accident has always brought them to the front contempo- 
raneously with the finest efforts and events of music. Perchance 
education has higher possibilities within its grasp than 
pedagogues have hitherto ever dreamed of, and, besides 
instilling the materials and substances of knowledge, may 
possess the power of showing its pupils how to use them. The 
mere acquisition of the genius for form would amply repay all 
labour bestowed on its achievement—so useful is it, not only to the 
poet, but to the prose writer, in all the higher walks of literature. 
It is the first step to the conception of literary expression as an 
art, without which, nothing great or abiding can be performed 
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therein; and such an acquisition cannot but follow from the 
inclusion of music as a part of liberal education. In the expres- 
sion of beauty to which it accustoms its performer, in the 
familiarity with symmetrical melody to which it breeds its student, 
in the matching of phrase with phrase and building up therefrom 
an airy architecture, in the laborious acquaintance with the almost 
impalpable outlines of its structure—in these daily infusions of a 
rare and recondite knowledge, certain as they are to bear fruit in 
other fields of culture, lies the possibility of all plasticity in 
literature and thought. Let alone the training of the ear—the 
most elementary result that would be obtained—to appreciate the 
melody of language, and the consequent desire and capacity to 
couch all thought in a fair and melodious form. We submit that 
this attainment alone would be the seed that would ripen in time 
to a general faculty of beautiful and harmonious arrangement. 
As the power to construct a sentence lucidly and grammatically 
will develop to the ability to write a paragraph in similar style, 
and from thence to the writing of a chapter ; so the genius of 
arranging in melodious order and in beautiful balance a single 
sentence, will reveal its excellent gift no less when dealing with 
large sweeps of thought and wresting into cohesion great literary 
forms. 

The other results of music, outside the strictly intellectual 
confine, are more superficial and more obvious, since common 
experience, when directed to the observation, will sufficiently show 
that such results are always forthcoming in a greater or less 
degree; yet in its desultory and undemurring assent to their 
presence will it be entirely unaware what great possibilities of 
culture are lying latent beneath its view. To admit that music is 
one of the graces of life, to confess to a vague pleasure in its per- 
formance—these are starting-points of concession sufficient to at 
least partially authenticate the old Greek view, that music is the 
fount of all good manners, that it is the sovereign specific of joy 
and tranquillity to the soul. If in its present state of comparative 
depreciation and a limitation of all influence beyond what an occa- 
sional performance to a casual listener can bring, it can yet extort 
testimony to the rudiments of its power, what concessions might 
we expect, what startling results might we anticipate, were it made 
part and parcel of serious education, and inured into the mind and 
character along with the other ingredients of culture? For it is 
among the laity rather than with the professional musicians that 
we should expect such results, and look for the telling influence of 
music. The latter represent, rather, objective music: they carry on 
the skill and are the repositories of the knowledge; they show us 
where music may be found when we want it. But they are by no 
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means eligible instances of the effects of music, for the exclusive 
cultivation of the art, or indeed of anything, deprives that thing of 
all its general and liberalizing value. Music, when exclusively 
cultivated, ceases to be a grace and accomplishment of life, but 
becomes, instead, a narrow theory of living, self-convinced, in- 
dependent, and alone; music, when separated from general 
culture and made to arrogate the place of it, is like a beautiful and 
life-giving wind blowing over deserts, where there are no herbs to 
freshen and no boughs to fan; music, when converted into an 
exclusive pursuit instead of an auxiliary pastime to study, becomes 
a labour not a delight, and is more likely to bring restlessness and 
ill ease than rest and tranquillity to the mind. But to have its 
full and fair effect, it must be superadded to a liberal life, as a 
decoration and adornment merely; it must insinuate itself into 
culture, not serve as a substitute, and there must be culture 
existent for it to play amidst ; and, finally, if it is the art of joy, 
and fertile of rest and contentment to the mind, it must be used 
with that temperance which commends all pleasures to our appre- 
ciation, not suffered to degenerate and lose its virtue by the needless 
employment of excess. 


J. F. Rowsotuam. 


CAN A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA EXIST? 


Wuen the Royal Society of Musicians congregate together and 
allow to be discussed before them such a proposal as the foundation 
of a “‘ National School of Opera,” it is requisite to inquire whether 
all the qualified students who have passed satisfactorily through 
the operatic classes of the already existing Royal College and Royal 
Academy of Music are able to obtain remunerative occupation. 

Putting aside the somewhat unbusiness-like fallacy of contem- 
plating an addition to the plethora of musical institutions 
languishing out a feeble subsistence in our midst, it would be 
advisable for them to dispassionately survey the situation. As a 
prelude to the argument we will first of all state that the cases are 
rare in which students who have graduated in all branches of their 
art are ever reimbursed for the expenditure entailed during their 
course of study. Sometimes, under exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions, they are able to secure a moderate competence. Music, 
being merely an accomplishment and not one of the necessaries of 
life, is at a discount in these notably hard times, and it is an 
accredited fact, that there are hundreds of expensively trained 
vocalists and instrumentalists issuing annually from the portals 
of our academies, who positively, after having passed with marked 
distinction and having honourably earned the gold, silver, or bronze 
medal, never succeed in realising as much as sixty pounds a 
year by the exercise of their musical abilities. In acknowledging 
these authenticated truisms with reference to the rank and file 
of the profession, we must calmly face the fact that ‘‘ opera” is 
not a favourite form of amusement in England. For a limited 
period, during the height of the season, it is tolerated as a place 
of fashionable resort. This especial year a popular manager 
happens to have scored a success, but no one cognizant of English 
fickleness in the pursuit of pleasure would be rash enough to 
guarantee a similar result for ensuing seasons. Past experience 
must have taught every rational entrepreneur that such under- 
takings depend solely on external influences and on no musical 
basis whatsoever. 

In its infancy, while it was a novelty, it was greatly patronized 
by the grande monde; but in these days, when legitimate drama 
is presented in the most perfect form, with gorgeous spectacular 
effect, united to the highest histrionic ability in its exponents, 
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Italian, or even English opera, is not welcomed with extravagant 
expectancy. 

At its best, it is merely endured with placid acceptance of the 
inevitable. 

That scientific music, also, is not a desideratum of opera-goers, 
is sufficiently illustrated by a retrospective glance at the season of 
German opera essayed under the efficient leadership of Herr 
Richter a few years ago. Those wishing to know how far this 
enterprise was successful would learn a salutary lesson by asking 
for a view of the receipts. 

To return to the question of English opera. We have before us 
certain expressions used in a most conclusive and clearly defined 
article relative to the subject which appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
on July the 4th. In criticizing the mooted plan of founding a 
National School for Opera, the astute writer makes use of an 
expression definite enough to teach volumes of warning notes to 
reckless committees. He speaks of Mr. Carl Rosa, so well known 
as the sole impresario of a bond fide English opera company, as 
‘our only manager.” Consequently, if the patent fact that the 
ouly operatic enterprise which continues to survive is held together 
by the knowledge and experience of this one man, how is it 
possible that ‘‘new managers” would venture to blossom and 
dream of success? The music lovers in England will not take 
their dish served up in opera. They infinitely prefer concerts or 
oratorio. If the latter is rendered by reliable artists, perfor- 
mances of such works as the Messiah, Elijah, Israel in Egypt, 
Judas Maccabeus, The Creation, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, will 
draw crowds, year after year, to vast buildings such as the Crystal 
Palace and Albert Hall, that no operatic manager would attract 
unless a phalanx of royal personages had consented to lend their 
presence as a bait. Concerts, pure and simple, are the favourite 
revel of musical amateurs. When the names of Rubinstein, 
Sarasate, Joachim, Von Bulow, Madame Schumann, Patti, Sims 
Reeves, Lloyd, and Santley are announced, a full audience is the 
inevitable result. Then, and only then, do the musical portion of 
the British public manifest their true spirit. A certainty of 
artistic excellence is insured, and a musician feels satisfied that he 
will hear his favourite composers rendered faithfully and cha- 
racteristically. Where a popular instrumentalist or vocalist is 
concerned, the public warms to the occasion, and displays an 
amount of almost fanatical enthusiasm that has never been 
elicited in the cause of English opera. 

Where the fault (if it be a fault) lies, it is difficult to determine, 
but I do not think I am trespassing beyond the bounds of veracity 
in asseverating that English opera, as a form of entertainment, has 
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never been popular! Mr. Carl Rosa would doubtless readily 
corroborate my surmise, that his receipts are very much smaller 
during the period of his London representations than they are in 
the provinces. In such places as Liverpool and Manchester 
there would certainly be a balance on the favourable side. One 
solution of this riddle is to be found in the monopoly. In these 
places the supply does not exceed the demand, and the inhabi- 
tants gladly welcome any form of entertainment furnished at 
popular prices. Moreover, Mr. Rosa sends his leading artists into 
the country, while other managers keep the stars of their com- 
panies for the London theatres, and merely send out the recruits 
to gain knowledge and experience upon provincial boards, while 
‘our only manager ”’ never goes the length of engaging a novice 
at all. Another potent reason against founding a National School 
of Opera is that in addition to the want of interest actually felt in 
English opera there is positively no office for it to fulfil. 

In catering for the public, the public taste must at least be given 
a certain amount of consideration, and all the public asks for is to 
be amused. Now, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Offenbach, Planquette, 
Cellier, and others, wisely gauging popular demands, have applied 
themselves to gratifying their exactions, and have instituted a 
modern school which combines everything calculated to divert and 
please. When such powerful attractions as tuneful melody, 
picturesque stage effect, and witty dialogue, are all to be found 
united in one hospitable arena, it would be a wild fallacy to expect 
the ordinary pleasure-seeker to turn his back upon these delights 
and go in search of the more sedate form of edification offered him 
by the performance of an effete Italian opera revivified in the 
English tongue. Thoughtful amateurs, musical students, and the 
members of the press, flock to the first representation of a new 
opera by an English composer for obvious reasons. Curiosity, a 
certain amount of patriotism, and a genuine craving for instruc- 
tion, are powerful touchstones that will insure a new work a 
moderately attentive audience. If the production is an artistic 
success, or contrives to attract rank and fashion, it may 
be guaranteed to run as long as the craze lasts; should 
the writer have been wise enough to follow in the beaten 
track, and succeeded in evolving an opera void of eccentric har- 
monies, and replete with attractive melody, he may congratulate 
himself that his labour has not been in vain, and he will possibly 
find he is the happy originator of a marketable commodity. The 
English can scarcely be considered a musical people when brought 
into comparison with their German or Italian confréres, for, ex- 
cept in isolated cases, they have no opportunity of manifesting 
any degree of perfection ; but the majority of the population are 
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keenly sensitive to the power of melody. A familiar air, or, as 
they classify it, a tune, is always acceptable. An English, Irish, 
or Scotch ballad, delivered with pathos and delicacy of expression 
by our veteran tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, will draw tears from their 
eyes, and ringing plaudits that mere scientific intricacies demand 
in vain. A German is totally the reverse in musical sentiment. 
To him science and technicality are an absolute necessity. There- 
fore, with a people so constituted and educated, we naturally find 
a self-supporting National Opera. 

We must, however, take into consideration that Englishmen 
have great injustice to struggle against. When we reflect that 
all the best musical positions are, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
handed indiscriminately over to any foreigner, whether good, bad, 
or indifferent, it is advisable for the Royal Society of Musicians to 
seriously set themselves to work to correct this absurdity. De- 
cidedly let the rising generation be trained to compete with foreign 
art, but when they have done s0, allow them to reap the benefit 
thereof. Under the existing régime we have much to deplore in 
the undue partiality given to every kind of foreign commodity, to 
the detriment of home talent. If a vocalist is exceptionally de- 
ficient in voice and devoid of training, but possesses the merit of 
having been born in any country but England, he or she can always 
command royal patronage and high terms! This truth is easily 
ascertained by a glance down the columns of the leading daily 
papers. Where we find the name of one English artist of tried 
merit, we discover a dozen foreign ones, whose only title to a 
hearing is earned by a French, German, Italian, or American 
nationality. The demand for everything anti-English is rapidly 
developing into a nuisance, and calls for the intervention of the 
press, in whose hands alone the Englishman feels he is safe from 
oppression. In fighting the cause of English art, candidates for 
public favour must be fully prepared to enter the lists against 
foreign invaders, who actually come armed with superior skill. 
Home talent will never make rapid strides on the road to improve- 
ment while there is so much difficulty in asserting itself. There 
are so many avenues to favour to be traversed, and large sums of 
money expended, before English artists can obtain a hearing upon 
platforms that inferior foreigners are invited ad libitum to fill, that 
till a war has been waged upon the existing system, and medio- 
crity chased summarily out of the field, we shall have no musical 
style of our own, nor shall we require a ‘‘ National Opera Institute.” 
Pens at last are being wielded on the side of justice and common 
honesty, and when an “ Aborigines Protection Society ” has been 
formed, a step will have been taken in the cause of reform. If 
the talented men who have combined together and are desig- 
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nated the ‘‘ Mansion House Committee” apply their time and 
influence to the protection of skilled musicians already strug- 
gling for daily bread, they will have a noble object before 
them and a satisfactory goal to reach. In the admirable article 
upon the subject I have already quoted, a plea was put forward 
that “ our only manager” was compelled to engage foreign artists 
whose imperfect pronunciation of our difficult language produced 
a most unsatisfactory result. Mr. Rosa is not the only entrepre- 
neur who sins in this respect. The concert-rooms are witnesses 
of the same error. Perfect English is the last thing to be heard 
from a platform. Elocution is a study seldom indulged in by 
singers, and only great vocalists, such as Madame Patey, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, seem conscious that 
audiences would like to hear the words; consequently the effect 
upon critical listeners is not always pleasant. As to the crowds of 
débutantes who have disgraced some of the representations of opera 
this season, experience tells us that the audiences do not go there 
expecting to hear good singing, so that out of the tribes of well- 
trained concert-singers who barely can obtain a subsistence, 
artists could have been procured much more deserving of the 
salaries paid to fourteenth-rate foreigners, and the cause of art 
would scarcely have suffered by the substitution. In Germany 
the system of cutting down home talent, and introducing feeble 
interpreters from strange nations has never received much 
encouragement, therefore art is cultivated in all its highest forms, 
and the whole musical world is the better for this independence. 
In England, on the contrary, every artistic undertaking is hampered 
by want of thoroughness. Self-respect and national pride are 
qualifications conspicuous by their absence, while the mildest 
efforts of any foreign fledgling receive rapturous plaudits, and, what 
is most to be deplored, actually appropriate fees that ought to find 
their way into the pockets of hard-working, highly-cultivated 
English artists. The Mansion House Committee would be fulfilling 
a beneficial mission if they inquired into the terms for which the 
majority of the English artists were expected to sing. Such offers 
as five guineas for singing an oratorio, travelling up to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow and paying their own hotel bill, are only too frequent. 
A fashionable hostess will arrange an ‘“‘ At Home,” or an ostensible 
“Charity Concert,” and expect professional ladies and gentlemen 
to give her the benefit of their abilities gratis! An artist will be 
invited to a series of festivities given during the season, expected 
to sing, and if he mildly intimates that he requires his ‘‘ terms,” 
is treated to a great deal of studied insolence, and never receives 
either fees or a second invitation ! 

Till a vigorous stand has been made against such encroachments, 
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people will never see musical art occupying the same status as 
other branches of culture. A few leading members of the profes- 
sion have been seriously contemplating the organization of a 
professional ‘‘ Trades Union,” having for its object the regulation 
of fees to be received for singing, playing, or giving lessons. 
Such a union would be, doubtless, a great protection, and, if 
properly worked, might produce most beneficial results. Nothing 
can be worse than the present condition of musical affairs. The 
overcrowding of the profession with persons perfectly unqualified 
has drawn the pursuit into an atmosphere of slight disrepute, and 
@ musician is frequently referred to in accents faintly weighted 
with contempt; while really highly-gifted, expensively-educated 
artists experience the greatest difficulty in procuring adequate 
remuneration for their services. Inthe formation of a professional 
Trades Union, much of the hardship would be lightened, but no 
one desiring a permanent improvement in English musical 
prospects would contemplate weakening our present foundations 
by adding a rival that is not likely to be needed till a complete 
metamorphosis of English taste has ensued. If the Mansion 
House Committee need occupation, let them search for all the 
fully-qualified artists eating their hearts out in the metropolis, and 
find them remunerative employment; and, above all, use their 
influence in suppressing the undue support of foreign mediocrity. 
Steady combination of co-operative force is effective in all branches 
of trade ; why should it not besoin art? ‘“ Live, and let live,” is a 
a motto little practised where musicians are concerned ; but some 
radical change will have to take place in the existing order of 
arrangements ere long, and, in the meantime, it is advisable that 
all well-wishers of musical excellence do not place more stumbling- 
blocks in the way of sorely tried professors than they have already 
to contend with. The previously mentioned institutions need 
strengthening and putting on a level with those of Leipzic and 
Stuttgart. When these excellent seminaries attain the advan- 
tages to be gained by a course of study either in Germany or 
Italy, and the professors launched therefrom can hold their own 
against the shoals of foreign competitors pitted against them, then 
they may possibly find leisure for laying the foundation-stone of 
a “‘ National School of Opera”; but till their work ,is finished their 
time would be more usefully occupied in correcting abuses, and 
‘clearing the path for the reformers ! 


FiLorencE Lane-Fox. 
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THE MODERN SPANISH NOVEL. 


Nartvurauism, the form of Realism indigenous to France, may soon, 
in the opinion of competent critics, be a thing of the past. Its 
pillars are giving way beneath it. Its founder has chosen to shut 
his eyes to everything that makes life endurable, and to devote 
himself to the presentation of exceptional if not impossible beings. 
This has been done with a sinister exaggeration for which not even 
the talent of M. Zola can make amends. Whatever the inevitable 
reaction may bring forth in France, it cannot be denied that the: 
seed of Naturalism, borne by pure winds across the Pyrenean 
border, is yielding a rich harvest on the romantic soil of Spain. Is 
it then given to Naturalism to pay the debt of Classicist and 
Romanticist, that debt of the French to the Spanish drama which 
it is a truism to recal ? 

It would seem that a literature which can boast the names of 
such dramatists as Lope de Vega and Calderon, of such novelists. 
as Cervantes, Quevedo, Ribera, and the biographer of Guzman de 
Alfarache, could little need to borrow foreign plumes. But we must 
remember that France is still the pioneer of thought among the 
nations ; that there is a fashion in thought as well as in dress, and 
that whatever is evolved by the brain of France finds a ready 
echo throughout the civilized world. Small wonder if a Latin 
neighbour be infected by her latest craze. But ‘‘ the new plant is. 
not the plant of M. Zola,” opines the author of Pepita Jimenez, 
the critic to whom we owe the Apuntes sobre el arte de escribir 
Novelas. “It is another, according to M. Zola’s own confession ” 
. ... protests Don Juan Valera in the course of these Apuntes, 
referring to a semi-official note, addressed to the Naturalists of 
Spain, which, embodied in the preface to the French version of 
Oller’s Mariposa, betrays M. Zola’s distrust in the adoption of his 
system by his ardent and imaginative imitators. Yet in the union 
of ardent imaginative power with a realism peculiar to this positive 
age lies the strength and charm of the modern Spanish departure. 
For realism in art corresponds to positivism in science ; it is at once: 
the sign of the brotherhood of nations and the medium best. 
calculated to display their various idiosyncrasies. 
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Don Juan Valera, lyric poet, playwright, essayist, journalist, 
diplomatist, and novelist, is a living protest against the innovation 
he decries. His protest is, however, somewhat weakened by the 
didactic temper of his idealism and by an obtrusive personality 
which blurs and dwarfs the outlines of scenes and persons that 
would interest us, could we see them more clearly. The fact is 
that the limner is almost always in the way. Like his own 
Doctor Faustino, the protagonist of the Ilusiones, his writing is 
subjective, i.e. he ‘‘ discourses chiefly of himself.” This he does 
with a charm of style, a subtle irony, and a certain good-natured 
scepticism which sufficiently accounts for the popularity of the 
author of Pepita Jimenez. For this study of sensuous mysticism we 
find a receipt in the dedicatory preface to his Comendador Mendoza. 
“ Thad been reading a mass of devotional literature,” says Don Juan. 
“Tts poetry fascinated me, but did not hold me captive. My 
imagination was fired, while my cold heart and dry reason remained 
untouched. I desired, however, te bind together in a posy the most 
precious, or what appeared to me as the most precious, of these 
flowers of mysticism and asceticism ; and I invented a person who 
would receive them with faith and enthusiasm, deciding in my own 
mind that I was personally incapable of these sentiments. Thus, 
ere I had thought of becoming a novelist, the novel bloomed 
spontaneously.” 

In the Ilusiones del Doctor Faustino, El Comendador Mendoza, 
and Pasarse de Listo, the writer has continued to invent pegs 
whereon to hang his lyric and philosophic aspirations and his pun- 
gent criticism of contemporary fads and fancies. As an idealist 
who respects himself, Sefior Valera is nothing if not romantic. Yet 
he never hesitates to delay a catastrophe or an apotheosis by an 
irrelevant chapter, which so far suffices unto itself that it reads 
like a brilliant magazine article or a complete essay on ethics, 
metaphysics, bull-fights, patriotism, opéra-bouffe, or anything but 
the particular romance upon which the author has persuaded his 
reader to embark. Both the novel and the interpolated essay 
would be better for separate publication. There should be a law to 
prevent the interruption of a love duet or quarrel, of the unravelling 
of an imbroglio, or of the course of poetic jnstice, by long passages 
of didactic eloquence, long pages of philosophic speculation or self- 
conscious chapters of replies to one’s critics. Meanwhile, if we 
ignore the critic, metaphysician and essayist who so persistently 
disports himself on a stage prepared for his puppets, we cannot 
but applaud the rare charm of a style quaint in expression, musical 
in diction, and withal so apparently spontaneous that it seems but 
the natural expression of the ideas it embodies. His men seldom 
deceive us; we are apt to know them for Don Juan Valera, mas- 
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querading as priest, sailor, caballero de capa y espada, brigand, 
dreamer, or man of action. But his women are examples of objec- 
tive poetry in a wilderness of subjective prose. The Dona Costanza 
of the Ilusiones is a finished study of a provincial coquette, whose 
innocence is not ignorance, and whose head is in the right place, 
wherever her heart may be. Her tender, playful, and yet auda- 
cious banter with her father and her aunt are inimitable. Her 
midnight flirtation (through the rails of an enchanted garden) with 
the cousin she would fain love ‘for love’s sake rather than his 
own,” and whom she eventually sacrifices to her ambition, is a 
most piquant episode. Dojia Ana, her victim’s mother, and Dojia 
Araceli, her aunt, are fine old gentlewomen. The Beatriz of 
Pasarse de Listo and the Lucia of the Comendador Mendoza are as 
irresistible as Pepita Jimenez, the little widow who demolished the 
scruples and ascetic yearnings of the hero for whose brows the mystic 
garland (referred to in the famous preface) was bound. In this 
same preface Don Juan confesses, with commendable candour, that 
the dramatic muse has been unkind to him. Yet his novels, with 
their sparkling dialogue and romantic plot, would be eminently 
dramatic in a traditional Spanish sense, were the entre-actes which 
delay their action but few and far between, and if the stage-manager 
would consent to remain within the wings. 


Il. 


Foremost among the Spanish Naturalists are Emilia Pardo- 
Bazan, Leopoldo Alas, and Palacio Valdés. But, despite the 
seeming paradox, their self-dubbed Naturalism is so little mate- 
rialistic that the author of the Arte de Escribir Novelas is almost 
justified in his assertion that ‘‘ it is not naturalism at all.” Don 
Juan Valera makes this assertion with due deference to the merits 
of the innovators, as if he were defending them from the very im- 
putation they most glory in; and, indeed, they have more in 
common with Russian and English than with French Realism. 
They have acquired their tricks of manner (Sefiora Pardo Bazan 
abounds in irrelevant description, Sefior Alas is given to cata- 
loguing records of external impressions, and Sefior Valdés sacrifices 
unity to detail) as gifted and impressionable children acquire the 
gestures and accent of their elders. But because they have not 
repudiated the traditions which are their precious heritage, nor 
denied the spirit of that fiction which is the outcome and faithful 
mirror of the national mind, their mannerism, unlike its French 
prototype, is not needed to mask poverty of psychologic insight or 
lack of human sympathy. They may have begun by only desiring 
to delineate the external image of things, yet, because of that 
humanity which is theirs, in common with Tolstoi and George Eliot, 
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Thackeray and Gogol, Dickens and Dostoiewsky, the soul of things 
has revealed itself to them. Viewed from a certain height, where 
talent is nearest to genius, the subjective and objective are, after 
all, but two sides of the same question. The natural bent of these 
Spanish writers has caused them to put into practice the theory 
lately emitted by M. de Maupassant :—‘‘ Psychology should be 
hidden in the book as in life . . . the artist who paints a portrait 
does not exhibit our skeleton.” These spiritual children of Cer- 
vantes and Quevedo are born artists, whose defects are borrowed, 
and whose beauties are their own “‘ by the grace of God.” Possibly 
they owe their new impetus to sordid models, and have caught the 
fire from lesser men. By good luck it serves not only to illumine 
noisome abysses, but shows us glimpses of fair landscapes, tempest- 
tossed oceans, busy cities, and waving aromatic forests, “ smiling 
under the midday sun, or solemn and melancholy when the moon 
rises behind the black chestnut trees”—like the visions of her 
native Galicia we owe to the author of the Pazos d’Ulloa. 
An ardent and indefatigable apostle of the new creed, Dofia 
Emilia Pardo-Bazan, first read her vocation in the works of 
Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, and Goncourt during a sojourn at Vichy 
in 1880. The influence of the two latter is patent in her first 
novel, Un Viaje de Novios, a study as clever, morbid, and un- 
sympathetic as ever emanated from Gallic pen. The same 
influence is perceptible in her later works, becoming gradually 
attenuated by her own originality and a new “ revelation,” by 
whose light the Sefiora Pardo-Bazan discerns in Gogol the originator 
of Realism. This theory may serve to account for the healthier 
atmosphere in which the personages of her latest achievement, 
Los Pazos d’Ulloa, move and have their being. It is a present- 
ment of the hardy rural life of a land of rugged rather than 
sensuous beauty, of healthy peasant labour in striving hamlet, 
sombre forest, and fertile field. Fragrant with harvest odours, 
redolent of myrtle and wild thyme, its atmosphere is vivified and 
invigorated by the breath of the hill-girt ocean, “a piece of mirror 
fallen from heaven,” as seen from the writer’s vantage-ground 
athwart a wide avenue of camelias. On this grand stage the chief 
personages of the story enact their play with power, simplicity, 
and naturalness. Of Nucha, the heroine, a Spanish critic avers 
that Dofia Emilia has “sought her within her own soul ”—has 
dowered with her own inmost thoughts, emotions, and memories. 
“For,” he adds, to the amazement of superficial observers, “ Emilia 
Pardo-Bazan is of a profoundly dreamy, melancholy ... . and 
poetic temperament.” In no previous work does the woman stand 
80 revealed, for hitherto this gifted Spanish lady has striven 
(notably in La Tribuna and other works which followed her first 
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essay) to keep as much outside her narrative, and as cynically 
indifferent to the sufferings of her dramatis persone, as Flaubert 
or even M. de Maupassant could desire. The worthless husband 
of gentle Nucha, Alvarez, the love-lorn priest, and some of their 
friends, enemies, and familiars are excellent character studies, 
whose action is less retarded than that of their predecessors by 
superabundance of detail. 

This blemish is still visible in La Regenta, the last and finest 
work of Sefior Leopoldo Alas. Each separate fact of the narra- 
tive, each changing landscape, each cloud on the moral or visible 
horizon, is of itself a complete and masterly-study—so complete 
that its over-elaboration rather impedes than illustrates the narra- 
tive. 

In this chaos of finely-wrought detail the tender silhouette of 
Dofia Ana, tempest-tossed, tried and found wanting; the placid, 
elderly figure of her husband, Don Vitorio, spinning golden hours 
*twixt scholarly pursuits and such sport as his province affords, 
while the air about him is thick with tragic menace; the swagger 
of Don Alvaro Mesia, Lothario, Lovelace, leader of the golden 
youth of a provincial town; the grim, mystic, and yet corrupt 
priest Don Fernim (there is always a priest to the fore in Spanish 
melodrama)—lose not a little of their hold upon our fancy. By 
the time we have learnt to know the Regenta and her entourage we 
can scarcely remember what has befallen them. Seiior Alas tells 
his story well, but he tells too much and leaves too little to our 
imagination. Hence a vagueness of outline due rather to redun- 
dance of detail than to lack of psychologic insight or dramatic 
instinct. That Sefior Alas possesses both in an eminent degree is 
proved in this, his latest novel, by episodes too numerous to cite, 
notable among which is Don Vitorio’s midnight vigil in the garden, 
the war between his outraged honour and the pity and horror 
which stay the hand he has raised to avenge it, and the scene in 
which the conscience-stricken Ana is hounded from the confessional 
by the jealous priest. 

If the personages of Alas are sketchy, or when painted lack 
relief, those of Palacio Valdés in Riverita, its sequel Maximina, 
and his journalistic novel El Quarto Poder (the Fourth Estate), may 
be compared to sculpture, so triumphantly do they stand out from 
the background of his somewhat jog-trot narrative. While we 
read, the series of comic, serious, joyous, or pathetic characters so 
live and speak and appeal to our perceptions, that we would 
as soon think of doubting their reality as of questioning the 
existence of Dinah Morris or Hetty, Colonel Newcombe, or Uncle 
Toby, Tartarin, Jack, La Petit Chose, Rebecca Sharp, The Three 
Musketeers, or any other associates of our lazy hours. The 
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author of La Literature Personelle* would say of them that ‘‘ they 
are endowed with a superior because independent existence.” In 
this sense they are superior to the personages of Alas or Pardo- 
Bazan. The weak point in the narrative of Seiior Valdes lies in 
its construction. Each figure, each portion, of it is admirable; 
but, to be hypercritical, the whole is somewhat wanting in harmony 
and unity. It is as if these inimitable character-studies were but 
notes for a coming masterpiece—a hypothesis justified by the youth 
as well as by the talent of the author of The Fourth Estate. This 
journalistic novel, treating of the fortunes of a newspaper in a 
country town, its birth, growth, and effect on provincial society, 
is conspicuous for varied and vigorous delineation of character. 
The editor, Don Rosendo Belinchon (an inimitable type), has two 
daughters, who somewhat remind us of Frou-frow and Louise. 
Gonzales, a sailor, affianced to Cecilia, the elder, becomes the 
husband of Ventura, the younger sister. His uncle, Don Melchor 
de las Cuevas, the rival editor, Villar, De la Riva, chief magis- 
trate of Larrio, the Duke, an elderly Don Juan who turns the 
frivolous head of Ventura and is the indirect cause of her hus- 
band’s death, are creations of a great artificer. To this able study 
of manners, told neither cynically nor sentimentally, but with a 
satirical good-nature which distinguishes the spiritual progeny of 
Cervantes, the pathos of Cecilia’s enduring affection, and the 
tragic ending, lend gleams of pathetic inspiration. 


III. 


The vein of Spanish fiction being apparently as inexhaustible as 
it is copious, it were surprising if, amid the many who attain a 
relative perfection, one did not stand above his fellows and compel 
our unqualified admiration. Such an one is Benito Perez Galdos. 
We have noted the photographic aptitude of the Sefiora Pardo- 
Bazan, the pictorial tendency in Alas, the sculpturesque in Valdés. 
In Galdos, the great architect among modern Spanish novelists, 
all these are combined. Nothing can be truer to Spanish life 
than his delineation of it, nor more exquisite than the sense of pro- 
portion which is apparent in the unity of his every work, saving 
each finely-noted detail, each masterly character-study from dege- 
nerating into a digression, or from arresting the course of the 
narrative. His first literary essay, a comedy written in 1880, 
was never represented. ‘‘ T'riunfos eu el teatro demencia espanola,” 
wrote Galdos later, when he had become famous, in El Doctor 
Centeno, a novel of student life, that, like Murger’s Bohémes, 
blends humour with pathos. In El Doctor Centeno, the play 
within the play, the history of the youthful author’s enthusiasm, 


* M. Brunetiétre, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th January 1888. 
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ambition, and disappointment survives in the piteous episode of 
Miquis, the benefactor of Felipe Centeno, the boy who ran away 
from his village “‘ to become a doctor.” When Miquis died in his 
poor lodging, the first act of his MS. served to curl the hair of a 
neighbour’s children ; Ruiz (who, dreaming of theatrical laurels for 
himself, had disparaged the talent of Miquis) stole the second ; 
with the third, another neighbour lighted her fire. But Miquis 
had decreed the destruction of his play before he died. It was 
poor stuff, it should be burnt. . . . He would write another, instinct 
with life, beauty and vigour... . 

Sefior Galdos, unlike his hero, lived to fight another day. To 
the courage and enthusiasm with which he endowed his Miquis he 
owed the success of his first novel, Fontana de Oro, followed almost 
immediately by El Andaz. 

In 1881 began the cycle of those wondrous historical novelettes 
which won the admiration not only of a refined and intellectual 
public, but of the masses to whom they were particularly addressed. 
Trafalgar, the first of this series, contains a description of a sea- 
fight which it would be difficult to surpass. Bailen, Zaragoza, 
Cadiz, El Equipajé del Rey José, Memorias de un Cortesano, are the 
most popular of these twenty much and justly applauded Episodios 
Nacionales. They were written before Galdos avowed himself a 
Naturalist. But from the very beginning of his career he was, in 
the best sense of the word, a Realist, for it is impossible to attain 
more completely that illusion of reality which only the highest art 
can produce. Yet not until the mode for utilizing documents and 
the formula of the procés-verbal took root in Spain did Perez 
Galdos, either because his talent had ripened, or because the new 
doctrine awakened new energies, put forth his full power. The 
first product of his ‘‘ second manner ” is Dofia Perfecta, a romance 
of the contemporary struggle between the old and the new régime. 
The power gained by the inspiration of things actual, vital, and 
present was a revelation to his most ardent admirers. Gloria, a 
novel which furnished M. Sardou with the plot of Daniel Rochat, 
followed close upon the steps of Dotia Perfecta. In this powerful 
impeachment of religious intolerance, the voices of a maiden’s 
dreams call upon her to rebel against the prejudices of her father 
and her house. Gloria (young Spain), the central abstraction of 
this moving diatribe, who might have been wrought according to the 
dictum of George Sand (“‘ an ideal type surrounded by real charac- 
ters’), has a charm of her own, when we forget the allegory in 
the absorbing and dramatic interest of the plot. Then it is we 
see her as the daughter of her father, Don Juan de Lantigua, a 
genial and courtly country gentleman, to whom dishonour is 
death, and who is killed by the shock that prejudice and intoler- 
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ance have rendered inevitable. As to the gentle prelate Don 
Angel, the brother of this type of “Old Spain,” whom we have 
seen playing at a doll’s dinner with his niece, preaching heroism 
and humanity to the fishermen of Ficobriga, giving his small 
savings as Christ gave the loaves and fishes that His grace made 
sufficient for a multitude ; the redeemed outcast Caifas ; the brave 
boastful Cura; Don Silvestre, the village autocrat ; Teresa la Monja, 
and her gossips : may they live for ever. Next in succession comes 
Marianela. Here there is no apparent purpose to disturb the spon- 
taneous and idyllic charm. It breathes so much pity, tenderness, 
and grace that it is difficult to restrain oneself from quoting certain 
passages of this idyll of a blind Antinous and the barefooted 
peasant girl, the guide of his country rambles, whom he called 
his “‘eyes”’ and “soul.” ‘Nela, Nela,” and Pablo’s voice trem- 
bled with anxiety, ‘‘ tell me, are you not beautiful—very pretty?” 
Nela is silent. ‘‘ You will not say,” continues Pablo, ‘‘ you are 
modest . . . indeed, if it were otherwise, the logic of beauty would 
be at fault, and you would not be the sweet little soul that you 
are... . You don’t answer?” ‘I am looking at myself in the 
water.” ‘‘ You need not do that, you are as lovely as the angels 
round the throne of God.” Pablo’s imagination had been fired 
since the previous night by a discussion on abstract beauty with 
his father. Blind from his birth, he could yet apprehend the sort 
of beauty “which can neither be seen, nor touched, nor per- 
ceived.” .. . “‘‘ For instance, like the Virgin Mary,’ put in Nela 
. . . ‘Just like that.’ ... My father shut the book, and we 
spoke of beauty of form. My father said: ‘This unfortunately 
you can never understand.’ ButI said I could, there can only 
be one type, and this would apply to all. . . . I have an ideal of 
enchanting beauty which includes every perfection, and that is 
Nela.’ My father laughed and said ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 

But poor stunted Nela, the orphan waif, whom neglect, privation, 
and the atmosphere of the mines where she dwelt had withered 
ere she attained her full growth, did not laugh. ‘‘ Maybe,” said 
Nela, ‘‘ that men are very stupid and do not see things as they 
are.” She tore herself from his embrace to gaze into the pool at 
their feet. . . . The image wavered, for the flowers had fallen 
from her hair and made circles round it. But soon against the 
green background she saw the insignificant little face clearly, its 
small eyes, its dull colouring, the sharp nose and unkempt hair, 
the eager bird-like expression, the meagre little body. . . . 

“Mother of God! how hideous Iam!” 

** What are you saying, Nela? I thought you spoke.” 

“T did not say anything. Son of my soul, it is high time we 
turned homewards; it will soon be dinner-time.” ... 
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Pablo and Nela discuss science as well as esthetic philosophy .. . 
** And you wanted to make me believe that the sun stands still, and 
that the earth spins round it. How can you know, you who cannot 
see? Merciful Heaven! Seforito mio, may I die on the spot if 
the earth is not as steady as a rock, and the sun running 


he” 6 6% 

Pablo lives in the village of Aldeacorba in a handsome stately mansion, large, well- 
built, and cheerful-looking, newly painted and restored, with stone boundary walls, 
decorative eaves, and a broad escutcheon surrounded by granite foliage . . . a ereeping 
vine, whose long and leafy branches looked like whiskers, growing as whiskers do on 
each side of a face in which two windows stood for eyes, with the escutcheon for the 
nose, and the wide balcony for the grinning mouth. . . . To complete this whimsical 
air of personality, a beam stuck out from the balcony destined to support an awning, 
with which addition the face appeared to be smoking a cigar. The roof was a cap, and 
the window in it might pass for a tassel. The chimneys could only be the ears. It 
was one of those faces in which the student of physiognomy may read peace of mind, 
with ease of conscience and circumstances. 


Nela’s social status was that of drudge in the wretched house- 
hold of the overseer of the mines; her recreation the service of 
Pablo, her bed the topmost of a pile of baskets which stood in the 
overseer’s kitchen. This bower she shared with Celipin, the 
twelve-year old, youngest son of the overseer. One night the lid 
of the topmost basket was raised, and a voice whispered: 
‘* Celipin, Celipinillo, are you asleep ?”’ 


“No, Iam awake; Nela, you look like a mussel in its shell. What is it?” 

‘* Here is a peseta that a gentleman gave me this evening ; the brother of Don Carlos, 
This is something like a present . . . something better than coppers.” 

‘*Give it here and thank you very much,” said the boy, sitting up to reach the 
money. You have given me nearly thirty-two reales now, a copper at a time. I have 
it all safe here inside my shirt, in the little bag you gave me. You are a good girl.” 

**T don’t want money ; but you take care of it, for if Sevana (t.e. Sefiora Ana, his 
mother, and the hard task-mistress of both) were to find it, she might think you were 
getting into mischief and thrash you with a big stick.” 

“No, no, it’s not to get into mischief with,” said the boy vehemently. . . . It is to 
make arich man of me, a clever man like. . . . I must buy a spelling-book at Villa 
Mojada, on Sunday, if they will let me go, for they won’t teach me anything here. 
Who cares! I’ll learn by myself . . . they say Don Carlos (the mining engineer) is 
the son of a man who swept the streets in Madrid, and he, all by himself, learned 
everything he knows.” 

‘* And you think you can do the same, noodle?” 

“T believe you . . . you just wait till I have saved a good sum, and you'll see; 
you ’ll see how I'll take the train to Madrid, or a steamboat to the islands out there, 
and get a place as servant to someone who will let me study. . . . I tell you, Nela, I am 
made with rage. I can’t live like this, I shall die in these mines. . . . Don’t be 
frightened, and don’t think me wicked . . . but... I would not say it to any other 
living soul. .. .” 

“Well? ” 

‘¢I do not love father and mother, not as I ought to do.” 

‘*Oh! if you say such things I will never give you another rea/. Celipin, for the 
love of God, think of what you are saying. . . .” 

‘*T tell you we are not human beings here, we are brutes (weeping bitterly). If one 
spends years and years in work like this, your very brains turn to ironstone. We 
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are nothing but brutes grinding out a living day by day. Why don't you say 
something? .. .” 


Nela did not answer. Perhaps she was comparing the boy’s hard lot with her own, 
and finding her own . . . the worse of the two. 


Celipin runs away and develops into the Felipe of El Dr. Centeno, 
sequel to Marianela, and first of a series of city idylls. A great 
oculist gives Pablo his sight. He calls for Nela, but the first 
object upon whom his eye rests is his lovely cousin Florentina. 
Alas, poor Nela! ‘Tis the old, old tale... . 


Doch bleibt sie ewig neu 
Und wem sie just passiret 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwei. 


IV. 


The even tenour of the succeeding town idylls is occasionally 
broken by a character-study so startling and vivid that it reads 
like a monograph. Such is the priest in Tormento, a primitive 
nature, warped and tortured by social conditions more akin to the 
noble savage than to the nineteenth century pedagogue, the 
religious histrion, whose part he has to play. Never has the 
great Realist risen more conspicuously above and beyond the 
narrow dogma of Naturalism than in the delineation of Don 
Pedro Polo, ‘of the stuff of which heroes and conquerors are 
made.’ Successful in the struggle against Fate, he is vanquished 
in the fight against himself. Yet even when we hear him cry: 
‘* My God—my God! why didst thou give me the strength of a 
giant and deny me the fortitude of a man? I am a miserable 
puppet fitted into the muscular system of a Hercules,” we never 
doubt that he is a free agent. Neither do we despair of him when 
he writes from the retreat where, pending the healing of his ills of 
mind and body, he prepares for voluntary exile to the Antipodes. 

I have become a savage, a troglodite sans cave, and an anchorite sans haircloth. I 
am surrounded by oxen, dogs, rabbits, partridges, . . . mules, . . . and other beings 
of human appearance, who recall the placid innocence of patriarchal ages. I fancy I 
am Father Adam, alone in the midst of Paradise, before Eve was brought to him, or 
drawn from his ribs... . I have recovered the supple vigour of other days, and a 
voracious appetite that tells me I am aman again. . . . That which does not return 
is my light-heartedness and peace of mind. I am expelled from life to a rustic limbo, 
whence I believe I shall arise healthy, but an idiot. The brute lives but the ethereal 
being dies. But what matter, oh! cruel irony, if one’s principles are respected! . . . 

The “ethereal being” is, however, anything but dead ; it awakes 
from its catalepsy, and on the principle that qui fait UVange fait la 
béte, proceeds to goad the ‘‘ brute” beyond endurance. “Since 
the mask has fallen,” cries Don Pedro, ‘‘my conscience, in 
alarm, reveals more of God to me than does my pacific conscience. 
I used to preach of Hell without believing in it; now that I never 
name it, it appears to me that if it does not exist God will have 
to create it expressly for me.” Don Pedro is saved from the 
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bottom-most hell of his own remorse by a certain innate nobility, 
a certain buoyant generosity, which enables his higher nature to 
prevail. Eve is not vouchsafed to this erring, harassed son of 
Adam ; all that she leaves him is the bitterness of the fatal apple. 
But his guardian angel, in the shape of Don Juan Manuel Nones, 
ex-soldier, ex-man of the world, a venerable type of the priest 
militant, an unconscious protest against pessimism, does not forsake 
him. A mingled sigh of relief, pity, and regret escapes one when 
Don Pedro is despatched as a missionary to the Philippine islands, 
to teach to savages what his tribulations and his ultimate victory 
over himself have taught him of his God. 

La De Bringas is an ambitious bourgeoise, who gives her name 
to the sequel to Tormento. It is possible that but for Honoré de 
Balzac we should never have made this lady’s acquaintance. Yet 
she is so much more real than any of Balzac’s heroines that it would 
not surprise us to learn that she had been “ observed ” rather than 
created. She is a member of the back-stair society of Queen Isa- 
bella’s Court at the time the revolution broke out. Following in 
her wake, we get marvellous glimpses of the various groups that 
formed the society of Madrid in 1868, as depicted in Leon Roch 
and Fortunata y Jacinta, but with a new power, distinctive of the 
third manner of Perez Galdos. 

El Amigo Manso is a sequel to La De Bringas, which might have 
been entitled “ Fifteen Years Later.” It appears to us that this 
tale of two inimitable widows, two young lovers, a family of 
nouveaux riches, and a philosopher, better than any other of his 
writings justifies the appellation which has sometimes been be- 
stowed on Galdos, of “‘the Spanish Dickens,” although here, as 
elsewhere, his pathos lies deeper and is less emphatic, while the 
humour is more subtle than with Dickens. Comparisons are 
odious, else it would not be difficult to demonstrate his nearer 
affinity (in Leon Roch) with George Eliot, or (in Fortunata y 
Jacinta) with Thackeray—unconscious affinities, which serve 
merely to define the standpoint from which Galdos views Las Cosas 
de Espata, without detracting from the freshness and vigour of 
his originality. In Leon Roch, which bears the same relation to 
his previous works as does Middlemarch to those of George Eliot, 
we first realise the distance which separates us from the Spain of 
Gautier, Musset, Merimée, Hugo, or even Byron—a Spain all 
flowers and fandangos, peopled exclusively by bull-fighters, flower- 
girls, Andalusians aw seins brunis, duennas, duellists, and thrummers 
of guitars. 

In the preceding novels we seem to hear the roar of the 
pronunciamiento, and an incessant din that begins in Carlist re- 
action and continues through civil war and party strife, until, when 
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this overture is played, the curtain rises on the great social drama 
of to-day. This drama, which is one rather of character than of 
action (for the action appears but the logical outcome of the 
clash of the spirit of the new era with inherited circum- 
stances and clogging tradition), is treated with rare breadth 
of life and passion. We are bound to confess that the central 
figure, Leon Roch, is so unmitigated a prig that we can think 
of no one but Daniel Deronda to compare with him, and 
that we learn more from the delicious side-lights cast on minor 
characters than from all his accumulated wisdom. His wife, 
Maria Egyptiaca, torn between her natural affections and her 
spurious love of a priest-fashioned heaven ; her twin-brother, Luis 
Gonzaga, whose wasted spiritual energy is an anomaly and withal 
a feature of “this nineteenth century, the richest and most ency- 
clopedic of the centuries ’’; Pepa Ficar, that rare exotic, whose 
bud is baby Ramona; the good-natured but not over-scrupulous 
financier, her father; the noble and impecunious Telleria family 
into which Zeon marries, the pious and coquettish Marquesa de 
San Salomo ; all these are flesh and blood; and their flesh and 
blood is not made more patent to us than the instincts, ideas, 
passions, aspirations, and emotions of which it is the outward and 
visible sign. Startlingly real in their artificiality is the ex-beauty, 
the Marquesa de Telleria, who works like a galley-slave for dress 
and display, although her sun “is setting behind mists of paint 
and powder,” who “talked indefatigably, attempting—sometimes 
not unsuccessfully—to insinuate some more intelligent formula 
among a flood of empty words”; and her husband, the decorous 
old scapegrace whose provoking likeness to his daughter is like 
‘the face of a pretty woman hung on to the figure and manners 
of a pottering old man.” Here is Leopoldo their youngest son :— 


. . . . Eyes that appeared to be starting from their sockets like those of delirious. 
creature, a long thin neck, red and scarred, a nose finely cut, but purple, whose 
extreme sharpness . . . lent the face a bird-like expression . . . . a low forehead, on 
which the hat stamped a livid line, like a streak of blood; a flat head with red hair 
parted into two elegant wings; ... . the transfiguration or parody of a handsome 
countenance, the caricature of the family type . ... His dress was a morning suit 
striped from head to toe, with a smartly-tied cravat ; he held a stick in one hand stuck 
out on a level with his pocket-hole, a gorgeous flower blazed in his breast like the 
blood-stained handle of an assassin’s knife. . . . 

**Ah! Polito, sit down; what brought you here?” 

The young man let himself sink into an arm-chair and stretched his legs with 
demonstrations of fatigue . . . . [When] he spoke, his voice, which one would have 
expected to be thin and effeminate, was hoarse and rasping, a sort of articulate cough 
or choke, like those voices formed in the lowest social grade by crying wares in the 
streets, which grow harsh under the influence of the morning air and the nightly 
draught. He paused after a brief remark to put a lozenge or pill into his mouth. 

‘I can’t do without my tar,” he said, “not for a single instant. The moment I stop 
it, I feel as if I were choking. And what are you doing, Leon? Always at your 
books? How I envy you your peaceful life! No, thanks, I dare not smoke, it’s 
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forbidden . . . Must try to conquer these epileptic attacks ; just now I’m very well. I 
am going to Seville, do you know? All the fellows are going away, and I cannot stay 
here; we are a party of four: Manolo Grandezas, the Count, Higadillos and I. Higa- 
dillos means to do bull-fighting during the three days of Easter. Why don’t you do 
something? Maria would enjoy the fétes immensely.” 

“If she wishes to go, I am quite ready to take her.” 

“She don’t wish to go, and that’s the fact .... By the bye, my dear Leon, I 
hear people say that you and she are very unhappy, that you don’t get on together 

- and that your infidelity is a constant torment to my poor sister. I, of 
eourse, laugh at such nonsense. ‘I tell you he is the best soul living, and a 
thorough gentleman. ...’ That is what I answer, and, by Jove, you knowI do 
not say a thing unless I mean it... . Maria is as good as gold, but when she 
has got a thing into her head! You mayn’t believe it, but I myself have rated her 
soundly before now for her nonsense... . . Why, my dear fellow, it is intolerable 
to have a wife who is perpetually at you with her one tune: ‘Go and confess; 
go to communion; go to mass.’ By Jove... enough to make you go and shoot 
yourself..... Meanwhile, my dear Leon, I should amuse myself to the top of my 
bent. Why, my dear fellow, on your system we should go to the devil without having 
any fun first. ... . You bury yourself among your books in this world, to be damned 
in the next. For that is what you will come to as well as I; we are all in the same 
boat.” And he laughed as loudly as his short breath would allow. 

Then rising from his seat and leaning on the table with both hands, as though his 
body could not remain upright without support, he continued : 

**Do you know, my dear fellow, that you are going to lend me four thousand 
veales? ... Thanks, best of beaux-fréres ; I will pay you next month with the rest. Not 
all at once. I tell you frankly that I can’t pay it all ina lump, but in instalments .. . 
By Jove . . . . the other night those Rosafria girls coaxed me into giving a thousand 
reales for the Pope. Now if the world were properly constituted the Pope would give 
tous. Here, you little villain (to a small dog of the King Charles breed)! Lady Bull, 
come here this minute, when I call you.” . . . . At this instant they heard a noise of 
wheels and the tramp of one of those wonderful Spanish horses, which appear to be 
-as indefatigable as the bronze steed of an equestrian statue that trots perpetually 
without ever descending from its pedestal. 

“Ah! here they are!” cried Leopoldo, going to the window, ‘ Higadillos on horse- 
back, the Count in his break. I told them to come round this way to pick me up. I 
am coming, I am coming!” 

From where he sat Leon could see the carriage drawn up by the gate, and the bull- 
fighter on horseback ; a huge young fellow with his legs swathed in a voluminous 
scarf, a supple figure, not wanting in sculpturesque beauty, crowned with a head of 
vulgar Spanish type, of the hue of tobacco, under a wide sombrero. His horse snorted 
and pawed, and the Count had his hands full with those in the break, a fiery pair of a 
cross breed between the Béarnais and Andalusian. Polito was soon seated in the 
carriage with Lady Bull, and the jolly party set out down the street, Higadillos leading 
the way, cheered by the jingle of the horse’s bells. Leon looked after them with 
some curiosity; tit was a small but significant fragment of contemporary Spanish 
history.” ... 


* * * * * * 


Lo Prohibido (Forbidden Fruit) is the history of the misfortunes 
-of a male Madame Bovary, not artistically comparable to Flaubert’s 
morbid masterpiece, and quite deficient in its cynic serenity. It 
is a vivid if somewhat painful picture of the life of the haute finance 
and of the Stock Exchange in the Spanish capital. But that it 
saw the light after Leon Roch and before Fortunata y Jacinta, 
certain remarkable character-studies that it contains would claim 
our unwilling admiration. These confessions of a certain José 
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Guzman de Bueno, despite their intense and _ voluntary 
Naturalism, lack the pessimistic ring which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the anatomist’s scalpel. Don José 
does not invoke “ heredity”’ as an excuse for his degradation, 
although it is no unimportant factor therein. He shows us, in 
himself, a victim of passions he might have resisted, a man too 
fastidious to breathe freely in a vicious atmosphere, yet too weak 
and self-indulgent either to flee from or to purify it. One is not 
sorry to turn from this sombre work of art—for art it is, tinted 
with a philosophy that teaches its cruel lesson without preaching— 
to the purer air and wider horizon of Fortunata y Jacinta. If 
Leon Roch sometimes reminds us of the purpose that underlies his 
history, the consummate art of this latest and most brilliant 
synthesis of Madrid life and manners presents it as the very mirror 
of actual events and real personages, the natural expression of the 
state of things it depicts. Innumerable characters group them- 
selves around the chief figures of Fortunata, more sinned against 
than sinning, and of Jacinta, her involuntary rival. Yet such vitality 
do they lend to the four volumes of this extraordinary work, so 
potent is the charm of blended humour and of a pathos which 
deepens into tragedy, that in turning the last page we ask our- 
selves which of them could we have spared? Certainly not brave, 
strong Guillermina Pacheco, of quick impulse and prompt action, 
benefactress and protector of the poor and weak; nor old 
Estupina, to whom gossip is as the breath of his nostrils; nor 
braggart Izquierdo, the street revolutionary who signs with a 
cross, who is waiting for ‘‘an interview with Castelar” to give 
him a piece of his mind; nor our old acquaintance Ido ; nor the 
sublime fool Maximilian, whose very madness, after passing 
through every phase from murderous to religious mania, might 
put a sage to shame. He escapes from an asylum to carry the 
gospel of resignation to the wife whose unfaithfulness has cost 
him his reason. Serene in the possession of what he calls a 
“‘ new brain,”’ he approaches the bedside of Fortunata and breaks 
to her the news of her despicable lover’s treachery :— 

‘“‘T understand how you feel it. I have gone through the same thing myself ; that is 
what has made me the Stoic Inowam. Take meas an example. Don’t you see how 
calm Iam? I have passed through every phase of anger, rage, and madness. . . .” 

‘‘ Because you are not a man,” broke in Fortunata. 


‘*No; it is because the lesson has not been thrown away on me.” 

‘* All right ; you must have been a saint. . .. Iam no saint, and I don’t wish to be 
one.” 

“Oh! why not you as well, now?” And, taking her hands in his, he sought gently 
to control her angry gestures. ‘‘ Why should not you aspire to the state which I have 
attained? To gain it I have passed through rage, through madness... . and even 
now, quite lately, when I saw that that devil in human form was committing a new 
infamy, I once more experienced that weakness of spirit which I thought I had con- 
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quered for ever... . I felt the longing upon me to fell him with a blow, and 
deliver mankind from such a monster. But, after all, I resisted the impulse and said 
to myself, ‘ A logical consequence punishes better than a dagger!’” 

With this tragic trait of a madman’s wisdom Galdos boldly strikes 
the key-note of a perfect, austere, and inexorable morality, as free 
from the trammels of the pseudo-religious doctrine of reward and 
punishment as from the pseudo-pessimism which preaches the 
triumph of vice. Surely here is a divine spark which will burn 
long after our ears are deaf to the magic of style, and our minds 
at rest with the Universal Mind; long after the pageant of men 
and women as living as ourselves, of beauties, pedants, soldiers, 
lovers, princes, priests and proletariat, of immortal little children, 
rogues, heroes, saints and vagabonds has faded from human ken, 
like the generation to whose pity and laughter, joy and sorrow, 
they have ministered. 


Paut SyYLvEsTER. 
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Ir is impossible to form a fair opinion on the leading features 
of the Irish Question, in relation either to past policy or future 
development, without a clear view of the new machinery now 
governing Ireland; which can best be had by a short com- 
parison between the terms of the Crimes Act of 1887, and of the 
corresponding Act of Mr. Gladstone, which followed the Phoenix 
Park murders in 1882, and remained in force till between two and 
three years ago. Accordingly, the following table is framed. to 
give a rapid view of the terms of the two Acts, in a form as con- 


densed as possible without omitting the material points in either, 


and presenting opposite one another the provisions which corre- 
spond in both. 


PrevENTION oF Caimes Act, 1882. CriinaL Law anp ProcepuRE 


Act, 1887. 
Sec. 1.—Lord Lieutenant may No corresponding provision. 
direct Commission of 8 Judges 


to try without jury cases of 
treason, murder, or man- 
slaughter, attempt to murder, 
violence against person, arson, 
attack on dwelling. Their con- 
viction to be unanimous. 


Secs. 2 & 3.—Appeal from said Ditto. 
Commission to be to a court of 
criminal appeal of 5 Judges, 
whose judgment to be by ma- 
jority. 


Secs. 4 & 5.—Attorney - General, 
or person charged with indict- 
able offence may, by serving 
notice, require Special Jury, 
who shall be taken by ballot 
under Act of 1876. 

Sec. 6.—Attorney-General entitled 
to order for change of venue 
to any county named, where 
trial and sentence to be as 
though offence committed or 


Secs. 8 & 4.—When indictment 
found, or defendant committed 
for trial for crime committed in 
proclaimed district before or 
after passing of this Act (i.) At- 
torney-General or defendant 
may obtain order for Special 
Jury, who shall be taken by 
ballot under Act of 1876. (ii.) 
Attorney-General entitled to 
order for change of venue to 
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indictment found in that county; 
sentence to be carried into effect 
as if trial had been in original 
county. 


aon. 7, 8 & 9.—Every person 
is guilty of an offence who uses 
intimidation to another to do 
what legal right to abstain from 
or to abstain from what legal 
- right to do; or uses intimida- 
tion in consequence of such 
legal doing or abstaining; or 
takes part in a riot ; or retakes 
or holds forcible possession 
after execution of writ ; or com- 
mits violence against the person ; 
or assaults any minister of law 
whilst in the execution of his 
duty ; or is knowingly member 
of unlawful association ; or takes 
part in the operations of the 
same. 


‘Bee. 11.—Any person found out at 
night under suspicious circum- 
stances in a proclaimed district 
to be arrested and taken before 
J.P., who may bail or commit 
for appearance within 7 days 
before court of summary juris- 
diction, who if believing he was 
out not on lawful business 
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Cromnat Law anp ProcepuRE 
Act, 1887. 

any county named, but defen- 

dant may apply to discharge or 

vary said order, and gets his 

costs if successful. 


Sec. 10.—Upon order for removal 


of trial before or after indict- 
ment found, trial and sentence 
to be as though offence com- 
mitted or indictment found in 
county of trial; sentence to be 
carried into effect as if trial had 
been in original county. 


Sxc. 2.—Any person may be pro- 


secuted before court of summary 
jurisdiction, who shall commit 
any of the following offences in 
a proclaimed district after pass- 
ing of Act and before or after 
date of proclamation :— 

(i.) Criminal conspiracy to 
compel or induce another 
not to fulfil legal obligation, 
or not to let or hire land,,. 
or not to deal with, work 
for, or hire another ; or to: 
interfere with administra- 
tion of law. 

(ii.) Intimidation to do what 
legal right to abstain from 
or to abstain from what 
legal right to do, or in- 
timidation in consequence 
of such legal doing or ab- 
staining. 

(iii.) Riot or unlawful as- 
sembly, or assaulting or 
resisting minister of the 
law in the execution of his 
duty or in consequence of 
same [these in every part 
of Ireland], and retaking or 
holding forcible possession 
after execution of writ. 

(iv.) Inciting others to any of 
said offences. 


No corresponding provision. 
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PREVENTION oF Crimes Act, 1882. 


shall award imprisonment of 
not over 8 months. 


Sec. 12.—Stranger found in pro- 
claimed district under suspicious 
circumstances to be arrested 
and taken before J.P., who if 
satisfied after inquiry on oath 
stranger there without lawful 
object may bind to peace with 
2 sureties, or in default of secu- 
rity commit for not over 1 
month, or adjourn on bail to 
petty sessions; defendant and 
wife may give evidence; and if 
committed may be discharged 
for good cause by committing 
justices. 


Src. 13.—Newspapers appearing 
to Lord Lieutenant to incite to 
treason violence or intimidation 
may be forfeited or seized. 


Sec. 14.—Arms, ammunition, 
- papers, or other articles sus- 
pected for use in connection 
with secret societies, to be 
searched for and seized by con- 
stabulary under special warrant. 


Src. 15.—Alien Act (11 & 12 Vict. 
c. 20) re-enacted. 


Sec. 16.—Upon sworn information 
that offence committed, though 
no person charged, R.M. may 
summon and examine on oath 
any person and take his deposi- 
tions, and bind to appear within 
8 months, and he must answer 
even questions incriminating 
himself, but such answers shall 
not be admissible against him 
except in indictment for per- 
jury. 
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Aot, 1887. 


No corresponding provision. 


Ditto. 


Src. 8.—Peace Preservation Act 
of 1881, as amended in 1886, to 
be in force till 1892. Warrant 
under same for search for arms 
shall be valid, though places to 
be searched not specified further 
than by townland or municipal 
wards. 


Sec. 1. Upon sworn information 
that offence committed in pro- 
claimed district, though no 
person charged, Attorney-Gene- 
ral may direct a legal R.M. to 
hold inquiry and examine on 
oath any person other than 
confessed offender, or husband, 
or wife of such, and take depo- 
sitions, and bind to appear 
within 8 months. Shorthand 
writer to take report and copies 
of all depositions to be supplied 
to person accused if returned for 
trial. The provisions of the 
Petty Sessions Act of 1851 shall 
apply to summoning and evi- 
dence of witnesses. Witness 
under age of 12 to be accom- 
panied by parent. R.M. him- 
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PREVENTION oF Crimes Act, 1882. 


Sec. 17.—Person who is bound 
to give evidence to be arrested, 
and if necessary committed, 
if absconding or about to ab- 
scond. 


Src. 18.—Lord- Lieutenant may 
declare district to require ad- 
ditional police, cost of which 
shall be payable by the district. 


Sec. 19 & 20.—Compensation for 
murder or injury may be a- 
warded by Lord-Lieutenant, and 
shall be payable by the district. 


Sec. 21.—Person guilty of offence 
under this Act shall be liable, 
on summary conviction, to im- 
prisonment with or without 
hard labour for not over 6 
months. 

Src. 22.—Any offence against this 
Act shall be punishable on sum- 
mary conviction. The charge 


Crimimnat Law anp ProceDURE 


Act, 1887. 
self to put all questions. 
Witness must answer even 


questions incriminating himself, 
but witness who answers truly 
all questions may claim certifi- 
cate, which bars criminal prose- 
cution against him for the 
offence as to which he has been 
examined, nor shall such an- 
swers be admissible against 
witnesses, their husbands or 
wives, except for perjury. When 
any person is charged, no 
witness called for the defence 
to be compelled to answer in 
the private inquiry. Except 
with consent of witness, no 
person but magistrate and other 
official person to be present. 
Witnesses may refuse to answer 
on lawful ground of privilege. 
The magistrate conducting ex- 
amination not to take part in 
hearing the charge. Interpreter 
not to be a policeman. The 
offences to which this section 
applies are any felony or mis- 
demeanour, and any offence 
under this Act committed in a 
proclaimed district. 


Sec. 11.— Person convicted by 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
liable to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for not over 
6 months, with same right of 
appeal as in any other sum- 
mary conviction. In case of 
conviction of person licensed 
under Liquor Acts, conviction to 
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to be heard by two R.M.’s in 
petty sessions, one of whom to 
have legal knowledge, or if in 
Dublin before a _ divisional 
justice. Proceedings for enfor- 
cing appearance and taking de- 
positions same as upon indictable 
offence. In cases where sen- 
tence over 1 month, appeal lies 
to Chairman of County as sole 
judge, and his decision is final. 
Depositions taken at hearing, 
admissible as evidence upon 
appeal. 


Sec. 23 & 24.—Lord - Lieutenant 
may proclaim any district; 
whereupon the provisions men- 
tioned in proclamation shall be 
in force in said district, the 
proclamation to provide for 
promulgation. Lord-Lieutenant 
may revoke any proclamation 
by a further proclamation. Copy 
of every proclamation to be laid 
before Parliament within 14 
days of its meeting, or of date 
of its proclamation. Dublin 
Gazette containing any procla- 
mation to be evidence of con- 
tents, date, and promulgation of 
same. 


Secs. 25-28.—Regulations of prac- 
tice with regard to warrants 
and notice of trial, the selection 


Crmiat Law anp ProcepurE 
Act, 1887. 

be entered in register of licenses, 
and recorded on license, and 
have effect as conviction under 
the Liquor Acts. Offence pro- 
secuted summarily under this 
Act shall be before Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction in man- 
ner provided by Petty Sessions 
Act of 1851. Appearance of 
defendant and witnesses enforce- 
able as upon indictable offence. 


Before Court of Summary Juris- 


diction under this Act, evidence 
for prosecution and defence to 
be taken as depositions in in- 
dictable offence, and depositions 
to be admissible as evidence 
on any appeal. 


The Court of Summary Juris- 


diction shall be in Dublin a divi- 
sional justice of the district, and 
elsewhere two R.M.’s in petty 
sessions, one of whom to have 
legal knowledge. Appeal is to 
Chairman of County as sole 
judge. 


Secs. 5, 12, 18, & 17.—Lord-Lieu- 


tenant may proclaim any dis- 
trict, whereupon the provisions 
mentioned in the proclamation 
shall be in force in the said dis- 
trict. Every proclamation and 
special proclamation to provide 
for manner of promulgation. 
Such proclamation expires upon 
address by either House to that 
effect. Lord-Lieutenant may 
revoke any proclamation by a 
further proclamation. Copy of 
every proclamation, not being a 
special proclamation, to be laid 
before Parliament within 14 
days of its meeting, or of date of 
proclamation. Dublin Gazette, 
containing any proclamation, 
to be evidence of contents, date, 
and promulgation of same. 
Save as provided, the expiration 
or revocation of any proclama- 
tion not to affect validity of 
anything previously done there- 
under. 
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of judges, the holding of Courts, 
and the rules for appeal. 


Sec. 29.—Allowances to judges, 
witnesses, &c. 


Sec. 80.— Lord-Lieutenant may 
make, revoke, add to, or alter 
Rules for the Act. 


Sec. 81.—Powers of this Act to 
be cumulative, but no person to 
be tried or punished twice for 
the same offence. 


Src. 82 & 83.—Agreement or com- 
bination legal under Trades 
Unions Acts, or C. and P. Act 
of 1875, or political or social 
association for objects and by 
means not unlawful, not to be 
deemed an offence under this 
Act. 


Sec. 84.—** Unlawful association ” 
means one formed— 

a. For the commission of 
crimes. 

6. Carrying on operations for 
or by commission of crimes. 

ec. For encouraging or aiding 
persons to commit crimes. 

And “ crimes” means any offence 
against this Act, or punishable 
on indictment by imprison- 
ment with hard labour or any 
greater punishment. 

Sec. 10.— Lord-Lieutenant may 
prohibit any meeting, whereon 
persons attending same, and not 
dispersing upon the prohibition 
being notified aloud by two 
Justices of the Peace, shall be 
liable to imprisonment for not 
over 8 months. 


BILLS COMPARED. 


Crmmunat Law anp ProcepurE 
Act, 1887. 


Src. 14.—Allowances to witnesses 
and others. 


Sec. 15.—Lord- Lieutenant may 
make, revoke, add to, or alter 
Rules for the Act. 


Sec. 16.—Powers of the Act to be 
cumulative, but no person to be 
punished twice for the same 
offence. 


Szc. 18.—Agreement or combina- 
tion legal under Trades Unions 
Acts, or C. and P. Act of 1875, 
shall not, nor shall any act 
done in pursuance thereof, be 
deemed an offence against the 
provisions of this Act against 
conspiracy intimidation, or dan- 
gerous associations. 


Sec. 6.—Lord- Lieutenant may 
specially proclaim as dangerous 
any association— 

a. Formed for commission of 
crimes. 

b. Carrying on _ operations 
for or by commission of 
crimes. 

c. Encouraging or aiding per- 
sons to commit crimes. 

d. Promoting or inciting to 
acts of violence or intimi- 
dation. 

e. Interfering with law, or 
disturbing law or order. 

This special proclamation must be 
laid before Parliament within 7 
days of its meeting, or of the 
making. Parliament must be 
summoned if not sitting, other- 
wise special proclamation expires 
within a week. Special pro- 
clamation expires upon address 
to that effect by either House. 

Sxc. 7.—While such special pro- 
clamation unexpired, Lord- 
Lieutenant may prohibit or 
suppress in any specified district 
any such dangerous association, 
any meeting whereof shall there- 
after be an unlawful assembly, 
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PREVENTION oF Crimes Act, 1882. Criminat Law anp ProcEepuRE 

Act, 1887. 
and the association an unlawful 
association; and it shall be an 
offence punishable by Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction to calla 
meeting or take part in meet- 
ing, or publish (with view to 
promote) notice of or proceed- 
ings at any meeting of any such 
association, or to make, receive, 
or solicit contributions for such 
association, or in any way to 
take part in the proceedings 
thereof. 

The short Act called the Protection of Person and Property Act, 
passed on the 2nd of March 1881, had provided as follows: ‘‘ Any 
person might be arrested and imprisoned without bail who was 
declared by warrant of the Lord-Lieutenant to be reasonably 
suspected of having at any time since 80th September 1880 been 
guilty, as principal or accessory, of high treason, treason felony, 
or treasonable practices, or of having in a proscribed district com- 
mitted any crime punishable by law, being an act of, or inciting to, 
violence or intimidation, or tending to interfere with or disturb 
law or order. Such person was not to be tried or discharged 
without the direction of the Lord-Lieutenant; and after three 
month’s imprisonment, and at each succeeding period of three 
months, the Lord-Lieutenant was to consider and decide on each 
case; and during imprisonment such person was to be treated 
as an accused person, not as a convicted prisoner. This Act was 
only to operate for a year and a half. 

Such, then, are the terms of the Act of 1887, and of the two 
other Acts, of what is in some quarters called coercion, which 
preceded it. It is not too much to say that among those 
sections of the Irish public who have been familiar, not from 
merely political motives, with the terms of recent Irish legis- 
lation, the feeling at many statements upon the present Crimes 
Act published and left uncontradicted in England has been one 
of pure amazement. In face of the fact that the new Act contains 
no coercive provision not provided equally or more strongly by 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure, and that, on the contrary, the really 
stringent and despotic sections of the Act of 1882 (such as the 
“curfew ” clause, the ‘‘ stranger under suspicious circumstances ” 
clause, and newspaper suppression clause) have no parallel in the 
present Act, it seems as if an absolute and intentional ignorance 
of the words of the measure had been cultivated by a speaker who 
should utter, and hearers who could applaud, such a statement as 
the following: ‘‘ The worst estimates of the Coercion Act have been 
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fulfilled ; we now find it was passed against combination and not 
against crime; and over and above that, it has been passed 
against the liberty of the press and the right of public meeting” ; 
or such as this: “It is monstrous to engraft in the body of our 
statute law provisions adverse to judicial investigation, going to 
establish exclusive tyranny, and associated with a set of insidious 
provisions, the object of which is not to strengthen the hands 
of the Government against crime.” 

But when it is found that these words were spoken by Mr. Glad- 
stone last October, those who may endeavour, however conscien- 
tiously, to retain an impersonal and professional rather than a 
political prospect of the situation, must acknowledge that the 
explanation of these words is to be looked for in a state of mind 
not that of the historian or of the lawyer. Whether in the many 
motions of a statesman’s mind a transformation of this character 
is capable either of diagnosis or of treatment, is a problem 
which a mere student of the facts and laws relating to modern 
Ireland may be allowed to refer elsewhere. Such a student 
may, however, be permitted to recollect that since the date 
of the Union, when Ireland was discovered with the Habeas 
Corpus Act suspended by her own Parliament, the most arbitrary 
and stringent suspension of her constitutional rights was executed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1881; in comparison with which, and 
with his later Act of 1882, the present repressive measure must at 
least be glanced at before an opinion can be had as to the decrease 
or otherwise of the constitutional element in the latest English 
treatment of the Irish situation. 

It bears upon the present question to remember that the author 
of the two quotations given above, departed, in the Act which he 
passed in 1881, from the restrictions under which all previous 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act had been imposed on Ireland. 
In all former Acts of the kind,* from the days of the Union till the 
era of the Land Acts, the only class of offenders whom the Lord 
Lieutenant was authorized to detain without trial were those 
suspected of ‘‘ conspiring against (His or) Her Majesty’s person and 
Government.” The only exception to this was the Westmeath 
Act against Ribbonism, which only applied to that county and its 
immediate neighbourhood. The Act of 1881, however, subjected 
to this arbitrary power, not only those suspected of treason and 
treasonable practices, as in former Acts, but also those suspected of 
having committed in a prescribed district any act of, or inciting to, 
violence or intimidation, or tending to interfere with law and 


* Such as 40 Geo, III. c. 18; 41 Geo. III. c. 15; 48 Geo. III. c. 116; 3 Geo. IV. c. 2; 


11 and 12 Vic. c. 35; 12 and 13 Vic. c. 2; 29 and 30 Vic. ce. 1 and 119; 30 and 31 Vic. 
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order; a gigantic extension of all former systems of superseding 
constitutional procedure. Closely following such a measure as 
this, the Act of 1882 naturally lost some of its emphasis. When 
the authors of those two Acts are heard denouncing the present 
Crimes Act, a comparison becomes specially interesting, and may 
be found to restore to the Act of 1882 some of that force of which 
it was despoiled by its predecessor. 

It will be seen that under the present, unlike the former, law, 
persons abroad after nightfall cannot be seized and incarcerated 
without some further reason than the suspicions of the local 
constabulary ; that persons who may happen to be strangers can 
no longer be subjected, before or after nightfall, to similar precau- 
tions; that newspapers of unhealthy political tendencies cannot 
now be seized and suppressed at the Lord-Lieutenant’s will, without 
trial ; that the prohibition of meetings as unlawful, the change of 
venue of trials, the right of a special jury, and the examination of 
persons in cases where no one is charged, are each qualified and 
safeguarded by stringent restrictions. It is some evidence of the 
caution with which the present Act has been administered that, in 
the six months following its enactment, 628 persons were prose- 
cuted and 415 convicted ; against 1,114 prosecuted and 648 convicted 
in the corresponding period under the Act of 1882. 

The comparative table into which I have cast the terms of the 
two Acts may possibly shorten the labours of those who care to 
have a definite idea of the nature of the existing law in Ireland. 
It is not pretended that the most careful study of it will assist in 
reconciling the opinions of Mr. Parnell, who on the 13th February 
1888, called the Act “the most stringent Coercion Act that it ever 
entered the mind of Minister or man to conceive,” with Mr. Parnell’s 
own experience of Mr. Gladstone’s Coercion Act of 1881, or with 
Mr. Gladstone’s ignorance, expressed on the 9th February 1888, 
‘“‘of facts tending to show that, so far as crime is concerned, the 
Coercion Act of last year has in the slightest degree strengthened 
the hands of the Government.” But it may possibly facilitate an 
opinion upon certain other statements made in the same speeches, 
such as Mr. Parnell’s “In reference to excessive powers given to 
resident magistrates, the Chief Secretary thought it sufficient 
answer to say that the majority were appointed by Lord Spencer. 
That may be, but Lord Spencer appointed these resident magistrates 
to administer the Coercion Act, but there was an appeal in every case 
to the County Court Judge,” whereas in the twenty-second section of 
the Act of 1882 the right of appeal is only given in cases of 
sentences exceeding one month, as under the present Act; or, 
again, such as this of Mr. Gladstone: “‘It is an Act aimed not at 
crime but at combination apart from crime, combination which did 
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not fatally blossom into crime, did not develop into crime. . . It 
appears to me that the simple fact of exclusive dealing by an 
individual has been made acrimeinIreland. But, observe, not irre- 
spective of persons ; only if the exclusive dealing is that of an Irish 
Nationalist, and commonly of some very poor Nationalist in some 
humble situation.” Whether the actual facts are quite in harmony 
with this interpretation, readers of the daily papers are in a position 
to judge for themselves; but it requires some regard to the terms 
of the Act itself to form an opinion upon the justice of this criticism 
of its “‘ aim.” 

Apart entirely from considerations of such secondary import- 
ance as the mental attitude of a political speaker, it is hoped that 
@ glance at this short summary of the terms of the late Act will 
explain how far its provisions are calculated to interfere with the 
liberty, or even the comfort, of any save wilful evil-doers: those 
who know anything of the tyranny the Act is called upon to combat 
may possibly respect the magnanimity with which the less 
constitutional provisions of the Act of 1882 have been rejected ; 
and it may be that to some it will occur to ask, as was lately asked 
by an Irish scholar and divine, “If this Act is called tyranny and 
coercion, what are we to call the Ten Commandments ? ” 


GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
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STORY-TELLING IN THE EAST. 


A Frew months ago I was encamped in the desert that divides 
Palestine from Egypt. In front of me lay the vast mounds of 
Farama, covering the ruins of the ancient Pelusium and rising 
out of a dreary expanse of sand and mud, once the bed of the 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. Where the industrious fellahin had 
formerly cultivated their fields, undulating drifts of loose sand now 
hold undisputed sway, and it was at the foot|of one of these that my 
tent was pitched. In the course of the afternoon I had been read- 
ing to my dragoman one of the stories collected by the late Spitta 
Bey from the raconteurs of Cario and published by him at the 
end of his invaluable Grammar of Egyptian Arabic. The story 
was interrupted by the arrival of dinner, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of which I was asked by the dragoman to step outside the 
tent. There I found the plot of the Arabian Nights actually 
enacted before my eyes. 

I had been obliged to leave the animals I had brought from 
Syria at El Arish, the first town on the Egyptian frontier, built 
above “the River of Egypt” of the Old Testament, and to hire 
camels there for the rest of my journey. The camel-drivers were 
simple, uneducated folk, who chattered like children, and, with 
the exception of one young Bedouin, were all unmistakably of 
Egyptian, or at any rate of non-Arab descent. Their travels had 
never extended beyond Jerusalem on the one side or the Suez 
Canal on the other. 

According to their custom they had lighted a fire in front of the 
tent, and were squatting around it, with] their camels kneeling in 
a circle behind them, each with its head ‘buried deep in a bag of 
food. The dark-blue sky overhead wasj brilliant with stars, and in 
the far distance the light was just visible that loomed over the 
mud-flats from the lighthouse of Port Said. 

One of the camel-drivers was engaged in telling stories to a 
rapt audience. He was a fine-looking man, with light eyes and 
reddish beard, in whom I thought I could trace the lineaments 
of that fair-complexioned Amorite race which, as the Egyptian 
monuments inform us, once dwelt in the mountains of Syria. He 
proved himself to be an ideal story-teller. With a clear, unhesi- 
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tating voice, which he raised or lowered as occasion required, he 
pursued his tale, pausing only when he had made a point and 
expected the applause of his hearers; now and then he accom- 
panied his words with a few gentle movements of the hand ; more 
often he stimulated the attention of his audience by a comparison 
taken from their immediate surroundings. The uninhabited city 
into which one of his heroes wandered was “like Farama,” the 
rich man he met there was “like Effendi,” the dragoman. My 
camel-driver, in fact, was born with a natural gift of imagination, 
as was shown both by the details he introduced into his stories 
and by the last tale I heard, which I believe to have been invented 
on the spot for my special benefit. He would have made his for- 
tune in the days of Hartin-er-Rashid. 

I took my seat in the circle of his hearers, all of whom, the 
young Bedouin excepted, were entering like children into the enjoy- 
ment of them. The adventures of his heroes were as real to them 
as their own wanderings, and from time to time they interrupted 
him with exclamations of approval or the reverse. With eyes fixed 
upon him they seemed to drink in every word he uttered, and to 
live for a time in the magic world he conjured up. 

When I arrived he was describing a young prince who had 
married the daughter of a sultan, and was on his way home with 
her to his father’s kingdom. On the road his bride presented him 
with a ring, which he was told never to lose. But one day, as he 
held it in his hand to look at, a bird suddenly swooped from the 
sky and carried it away. In an agony of distress he pursued the 
bird mile after mile until bride and followers had alike been left 
far away in the desert, and he arrived at last at a great and fair 
city on the coast of the sea. The city, however, was silent and 
desolate ; the prince wandered through its streets and met no man. 
At last he stumbled on a Moslem, who saluted him and prayed 
him to take up his abode in his house and treated him as his own 
son. Meanwhile the bride was left disconsolate, in the midst of 
the rude soldiers of her husband. For safety’s sake she assumed 
the dress of the bridegroom and feigned that the bride had run 
away. In man’s dress she reached the kingdom of a mighty 
sultan, who was, however, like her visitor, really a woman 
masquerading in the costume of a man. Here she was enter- 
tained hospitably, and in course of time host and guest first 
became fast friends and then fell in love with one another. The 
complications which ensued were dwelt upon by the story-teller to 
the great delight of his audience ; but finally all things were happily 
arranged, and the sultan and bride discovered to each other their 
truesex. ‘The story now returns to the prince,” who, while wander- 
ing in the garden of his host one day discovered a well, and at the 
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bottom of the well seven jars of gold. With this he equipped a 
fleet and set sail for his father’s realm. On the way he touched at 
a port which happened to belong to the female sultan, who was 
entertaining his wife, and who, of course, insisted upon a visit 
from the prince. Of course, also, the prince fell in love with her 
on the spot, as well as with his own wife, whom he did not recognize. 
She, however, ‘like women” generally, had a better memory or a 
quicker eye, and as she had opportunely recovered the ring the 
day before—the bird who was carrying it having been stricken at 
her feet by an eagle—she bore him no grudge for his desertion of 
her. So all things ended happily: the prince obtained two wives 
instead of one, as well as the kingdom of the sultan, who was 
really a sultaness. 

The end of the story was received with plaudits, and after a 
short pause, the story-teller commenced again. This time it was 
about ‘“‘ Muhammed es-Shater, Mohammed the clever,” who is 
a favourite figure in Cairene folk-lore. Mohammed, it appeared, 
was the son of a merchant who was very rich. One day the mer- 
chant despatched him with twelve ships laden with precious things 
in order that he might discover whether there was anyone in the 
world richer than himself. Mohammed was long on his travels: 
at last he came to a city where there was a man who offered to buy 
the ships and all they contained. But he first asked his servant if 
there was any room in his house still sufficiently empty to receive his 
new possessions. As this excited Mohammed’s surprise he was taken 
over the rich man’s palace. He wandered from room to room, each 
filled with gold and silver and gems, and all that was most rare and 
precious in the world. As he visited each he was asked by his host 
whether there was any like it in his father’s house. But Mohammed 
was a clever lad, so he showed no signs of astonishment, and 
answered that such sights were familiar to him at home. At last 
they reached the fortieth room, and here Mohammed could restrain 
his amazement no longer. It contained seven cups of such magic 
virtue that any liquid poured out of them would turn iron into gold. 
As Mohammed's father was nearly as wealthy as himself, the rich 
man gave him one of the cups as dakshish. Mohammed returned 
home, and the magic cup soon caused the merchant to become 
very, very rich. So one day he told his son that he must make a 
return for the bakshish he had received. Mohammed accordingly 
again started with a fleet of twelve ships laden with treasures. 
But on his arrival at his destination he could no longer find the 
rich man’s house. He wandered over the ground on which it had 
stood, and it was as bare as the desert itself. Then he was told 
what had happened. The rich man had become very proud, and 
Allah had smitten him in the midst of his pride. One night his 
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palace disappeared, and everything in it was turned into ashes. To 
save himself from starvation he had to hire his services to the 
owner of a café for three piastres a day. In this café Mohammed 
accidentally seated himself, and there recognized his former host, 
who, however, did not recognize the stranger. Mohammed asked 
him to sit down and eat some sweets with him, but he refused, on 
the ground that a servant could not sit by the side of his master. 
Pressed to do so, he consented at last, and was then asked what 
had happened to him. ‘ Hush!” he replied; “it was the will of 
Allah—we will say nothing about it.” Then Mohammed told him 
of the ships and their contents which he had brought, and bade him 
at once leave the café and search for a house in which to store them. 
As they walked about to find one, they passed by the spot where 
the rich man’s house had stood, and, behold, it was standing there 
again! Then Mohammed married the rich man’s daughter, and 
after the death of the two parents became the richest man in 
the world. 

After this warning against the sin of being puffed up by riches, 
my camel-driver told another story, the moral of which obviously 
was that as I was a rich man, I ought to give him and his com- 
panions a good bakshish at the end of our journey. The story was 
not so lengthy as its predecessors, and ran in this wise :— 

“Once upon a time there was a poor man whose neighbour was 
a rich Jew ; but the Jew was hard and pitiless. One day the poor 
man’s family were starving, and he went to the Jew to beg a morsel 
of bread. But the Jew drove him from his door. ‘ Emshi, get 
away,’ he said, ‘you hound!’ Then the Jew and the poor man 
died, and the All-merciful showed them two palaces, one of which 
was intended for the Jew and the other for the poor man. The 
Jew entered his palace, and wandered from one part of it to the 
other, becoming continually more enchanted with its beauty and 
magnificence. But suddenly the All-merciful interrupted him, and 
said, ‘ It was intended that this palace should stand by the side of 
the poor man’s palace in Paradise; but since you had no compas- 
sion on the poor man, it must descend into Gehenna.’ So the 
palace of the Jew went down into hell, while the palace of the poor 
man mounted up into heaven.” 

After this I judged it expedient to retire into my tent, but the 
story-telling was continued outside far into the night. My only 
regret was that I had not been able to take the stories down word 
for word in the actual language of their narrator. Those who wish 
to know what this was like may refer to the stories written down by 
Spitta Bey, and translated by him into French in his Contes Arabes 
Modernes (Brill, Leiden: 1883). It is unfortunate, however, that 
some of the best of the stories collected by him are among those 
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published at the end of his Grammar, and have never been trans- 
lated into any European language. By way of a specimen, there- 
fore, I will give here the first part of one of them, the Story of the 
Thief of the Day and the Thief of the Night. 

‘There was once a man who strolled into a café, where he found 
(another) man sitting. He said to him, ‘Good morning.’ The 
other replied, ‘Good morning to you; please come in, and take a 
drink of coffee.’ He came in and sat by his side. He called for 
a cup of coffee for him; he drank it, and then the one who had 
been sitting asked the one who had come in, ‘O my brother, 
what is your trade?’ He answered, ‘O my brother, my trade 
must not be mentioned.’ He said to him, ‘Why not?’” and 
then suggested the names of two professions which were in ex- 
tremely ill repute. When the new-comer had denied having any- 
thing to do with either of them, the other said, ‘“‘ ‘Come now, what 
is it that must not be mentioned? These are the two which 
must not be.’ He replied, ‘No! your servant’s trade is that of a 
thief.’ The other said, ‘Is this all?’ He answered, ‘ Yes.’ He 
said to him, ‘I also am a thief.’ The other asked, ‘But what 
sort of thief are you?’ He replied, ‘I am a thief of the day.’ 
The other said, ‘ Admirable! and I am a thief of the night.’ He 
said to him, ‘Good; let us be companions.’ He answered, ‘ Let 
us get up now, and go home.’ They took hold of one another and 
got up. They walked into the street where (the café) was, went 
out of it, and passed into another part of the town, and so con- 
tinued to go from one street to another, until they reached the 
Atfeh quarter. Now they were both married to the same wife, but 
they did not know one another, as the one used to come (home) 
at night, while the other came during the day. So the one who 
had been invited thought it over, and said (to himself), ‘ Well, this 
is amusing ; I (am asked to) go with him to his house; yet how 
comes he to know that this is my house when he is taking me to 
his? Why is it my house that Iam coming to now? However, 
I will go with him and see what will happen.’ So he went with 
him until they reached the house. He knocked at the door. The 
woman came and opened (it); she looked and saw (them) both 
and recognized them, so did not cover her face. One of them 
said, ‘Why don’t you cover your face?’ The other said, ‘Is it 
from me or from you that she must cover her face?’ He answered, 
‘From you, of course.’ He replied, ‘ Why, my brother, this is my 
wife!’ He said to him, ‘No, she is mine.’ The other answered, 
‘How is she your wife?’ and at last they began to quarrel with one 
another. (Then) one (of them) said, ‘Stop, I say; come, good 
woman, whose wife of us (two) are you?’ She said, ‘You are 
both my husbands.’ He said, ‘ What are we to think? Well, who 
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has allowed this in the law?’ The other replied, ‘We are both 
elever fellows, and she has married us behind one another’s (backs), 
one comes to her in the night, and the other comes to her during 
the day, and she has no knowledge of religion. But let us each 
make trial (of our cleverness, and) the one who plays the best trick 
shall have the house and the wife.’ The other said to him, ‘ All 
right.’ So they agreed with one another thus; they said to one 
another, ‘It is now daytime; the thief of the day, therefore, must 
make his trial first.’ He said to him, ‘ All right, let us go.’ He 
took his companion, and they went on and on to the porter’s lodge 
of the Governor’s house, and they both sat down. Our story now 
turns to a Turkish soldier, who wanted to buy some clothes for 
himself and his household in the bazaar. So after he had drunk 
his coffee and dressed himself, what did he say? ‘Fatim!’ She 
said to him, ‘Yes.’ He replied, ‘Put a purse of gold into the 
pocket of my trousers, that I may buy something.’ She answered, 
‘All right.’ She put a purse of gold into the pocket of his trousers. 
The groom made ready his horse; so he mounted, and the grooms 
ran in front of him, and he (rode) behind them as far as the 
porter’s lodge of the Governor’s house. Then the thief of the day 
saw the purse lying in the soldier’s pocket, and he followed him 
and came to a fruiterer’s shop (and) stole from it the head of a 
cucumber, and he followed the soldier into the crowd, and put out 
his hand, and took the purse from the pocket of the soldier, and 
put into it in its place the head of the cucumber, and he went back 
to sit with his friend. The story now returns to the soldier. He 
went on till he came to the Ghuriyeh to a certain tradesman. 
‘Shopman !’ (he cried). He replied, ‘ Yes, Sir.’ He said to him, 
‘Have you such and such a thing?’ He said, ‘I have.’ The 
soldier ordered him, ‘ Bring a piece of it.’ He gave him a piece. 
‘Have you such and such a thing?’ He answered, ‘ Yes.’ He 
told him, ‘ Bring a piece (of it) also.’ The soldier took a piece of 
it, and continued asking for one thing after another, until he had 
about ten or fifteen pieces, and he made of them a bundle of this 
size. And he put his hand to take out the purse of money, (and) 
drew out in his hand the head of the cucumber. He exclaimed, 
‘ What! gracious heavens! hey, shopman!’ He said, ‘ Yes, Sir.’ 
He replied, ‘Keep the bundle by you, as I have forgotten the 
money ; (so wait) till I go and get it, and come (again).’ He mounted 
his horse once more, and the grooms ran before him as far as the 
porter’s lodge of the Governor’s house. The thief looked ; he saw (the 
soldier) returning with anger on his face; then the thief followed 
him to the quarter of Radwan among the crowd, and put in his hand, 
took the head of the cucumber from his pocket and put the purse 
in its place, while the soldier kept on going towards his house, 
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full of rage. The thief also returned to his place at the porter’s 
lodge of the Governor’s palace, and the soldier entered his own 
house. ‘Fatim! I told you to put a purse into my pocket, and 
you have put the head of a cucumber!’ She answered: ‘ Wallahi! 
Sir! I did put a purse of gold for you into your pocket.’ He re- 
plied: ‘I found it the head of a cucumber at the shopman’s.’ 
Then she came up to him and put her hand into his pocket and 
pulled out the purse of gold. She said ‘to him, ‘ Now is this a 
purse of gold or the head of a cucumber ?’ He exclaimed : ‘What? 
gracious heavens! Put it, Fatim, into my pocket.’ She put it 
into his pocket again, and he returned, with the grooms in front 
of him, to the porter’s lodge at the Governor’s palace. The thief 
saw him; so he followed (him) as far as the crowd, and took from 
him the purse of gold and put instead of it the head of the cu- 
cumber. And (the soldier) went on until he reached the shopman. 
Then he cried, ‘Hey, shopman!’ He answered: ‘ Yes, Sir!’ He 
said to him, ‘I have forgotten such and such a thing, and such 
and such another thing.’ In short he took from (the shopman) 
four or five pieces more and made of them a small bundle and 
proceeded to pull out the money. Then he lighted on the head of 
the cucumber in his pocket. He said, ‘Oh, shopman!’ He re- 
plied, ‘Yes, Sir!’ He answered: ‘I remember that the money 
which I have with me is not enough to pay for this lot; so keep 
the things until I go and fetch the rest of the money.’ He re- 
turned, and the grooms, to the porter’s lodge of the Governor’s 
palace. The thief saw him, and followed him as far as the 
Radwan quarter ; he took from him the head of the cucumber and 
put instead of it the purse of gold again, and returned to sit with 
his friend. And the soldier went on until he entered his house. 
He drew his sword against his wife, and says to her, ‘ What? how 
many times shall I say to you, let me have a purse of gold and 
you give me the head of a cucumber!’ She replied: ‘ Wallahi, 
Sir! it’s a purse of gold, but the thieves have had to do with 
you.’ Then he put his hand into his pocket and found the purse 
of gold. He exclaimed, ‘Gracious heavens! what sort of business 
is this? Grooms!’ They replied, ‘Yes, Sir.’ He said: ‘ Which 
of you will take this purse of gold and look after it while I am 
going to the shopman? I will give him a shirt, and a pair of 
drawers, and a jacket, and a fez.’ One of them, named Gibas the 
Pilgrim, answered: ‘Hand it (to me), soldier.’ The groom took 
{the purse) from him and put it into his pocket, and they went off 
again to the shopman ; but the groom, through fear of (losing) the 
purse, held the purse thus (with one hand over the breast) as far 
as the porter’s lodge of the Governor’s palace. The thief looked 
and saw that the purse had been transferred to the groom. So he 
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followed the groom as far as the crowd. The groom wanted to 
clear the way before him; he is put off his guard, and raises his 
hand to wave back the people on this side and that. Then the 
thief managed his business; he took the purse from (the groom) 
and gave him instead the head of the cucumber, and returned and 
sat in his place. The groom, after coming out of the crowd, put 
his hand over his pocket again. And the thief said to his friend, 
‘ Let us get up and walk a little, and see what happens.’ They 
got up and went after them. The soldier reached the shop; he 
said to the shopman, ‘My father!’ He replied, ‘Yes, Sir!’ 
‘Give me ten more large pieces of embroidered cloth, and ten 
smaller pieces, and ten pocket-handkerchiefs, and ten garters.’ The 
shopman produced them and tied them up in the pocket-handker- 
chief, just three bundles. The soldier called to the groom: 
‘Pilgrim Gibas!’ He answered, ‘Yes, Sir!’ He said to him: 
‘Give me the purse of money.’ He replied, ‘ By the life of thy 
head, but I won’t give it to you unless you let me have what you 
promised.’ He answered, ‘ Don’t trouble yourself; here, shopman, 
let me have a shirt, and a pair of drawers, and a jacket, and a 
fez.’ He gave him these. The groom put his hand into his 
pocket, wishing to take out the purse: out it came again with the 
head of the cucumber. When the soldier saw the head of the 
cucumber he went out of his mind and drew his sword, and wanted 
to strike the groom. In a moment the thief appeared ; the groom 
cried out, ‘ See, here is your purse!’ The soldier shouted, ‘ Seize 
the thief!’ They looked for the thief, those who wanted to 
seize him; they found nothing left of him but a grain of salt, 
which melted away.” 

A story like this loses half its charm when written down and read 
with the eye. To appreciate it properly, we must hear it impro- 
vised with all the needful accompaniments of tone and gesture, in 
the midst of the life and scenes which it presupposes. The stupid 
Turkish soldier with his practically-minded wife, the bare-legged 
grooms running before his horse, with flowing sleeves and long 
blue tassels, the noisy jostling crowd, the shopman sitting tran- 
quilly on his open counter, with his goods displayed around him, 
are necessary if we would understand the spell such stories still 
exercise upon a Cairene audience. When life is passed in the 
open air it is the story-teller rather than the newspaper-writer or 
the novelist who influences his countrymen, and if we would know 
what are the thoughts they think and the motives that move them 
it is to his tales that we must turn. 


A. H. Saycer. 


THE GATES OF HADES: HORN OR IVORY? 


Credo quia impossibile, never meant as a practical rule, is a signi- 
ficant paradox. Homely shrewdness, in our own and most other 
tongues, has packed into pithy proverbs the result of long expe- 
rience and keen observation—-that plausibility is a note of falsehood. 
Truth is stranger than fiction; because fiction, meant to be believed, 
dare not be strange. And if this be true of conscious fiction, it is 
still more true of that unconscious invention which develops a 
myth or legend from some kernel of fact. Popular memory and 
imagination naturally adapt themselves exactly to popular credence. 
Philistine common-sense at once rejected Bruce’s raw beef steak ; 
trained wisdom should have said, ‘‘ Possibly true; probably a mis- 
conception, certainly not a lie.’”’” The prince who refused to believe 
that cold could make water solid, should have seen that the thing 
was far too incredible to have been imagined. Surely men trained 
in the methods, familiar with the results of Science, should have 
learned that in dealing with the undiscovered the improbable is to 
be expected. The last thing we can reasonably anticipate is that 
the laws and manners of new regions, the action of unknown forces, 
should coincide with our preconceptions. 

There is one subject on which science and Philistine common- 
sense are in hearty accord; and both display the same bias, and 
reason in exactly the same manner. In rejecting altogether the 
so-called supernatural, from wraiths and revenants to rapping 
spirits and lifted tables, the judgment of science may perhaps be 
right; her reasons are surely wrong, for they are precisely the 
reasons of vulgar prejudice. ‘‘ The ghosts act so strangely” ; they 
do nothing that invention or imagination would ascribe to them ; 
therefore they are invented or imaginary! The fashion, the dress, 
the manners, the laws of the unseen world disappoint expectation 
and so-called probability : therefore they are evolved by fancy, in 
direct contradiction of all its predispositions. The one sound 
inference surely is: ‘‘ Be they true or not, they were not invented.” 

The experience of ghost-seers in every age and country agrees in 
a series of particulars signally unlike everything we should have 
expected, offensive to the prejudices which, prior to his strange 
experience, the ghost-seer shared with his neighbours. One thing, 
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then, may pretty confidently be concluded : be the experience what 
it may, it is subjectively real. The impression made on the seer’s 
mind is truthfully related, and is not due to a predisposed imagina- 
tion, whose anticipations it flagrantly contradicts. 

The monstrosities of mythology, indeed, are gross enough; but 
they are easily explicable. Every wide-spread human belief was 
once not merely intelligible and plausible, but strongly if not 
securely founded. It grew up among those to whom it seemed the 
natural obvious explanation of notorious facts. It was accepted 
upon evidence ; and commended itself not merely to the fancy of 
this or that childish tribe, but to the undeveloped common-sense 
of a large proportion of mankind. When it ceased to doso, though 
tradition might preserve it for a few generations or centuries, it 
inevitably perished. Thus the Aryan mythology has held its 
ground longest among those to whose historic forefathers it was 
intelligible ; in whose original tongue it described the visible pheno- 
mena of Nature in transparent metaphor; to whom Dyauspitar 
was the personified Heaven, Indra or Agni the Sun, and his demon 
enemies the black thunder-clouds that obscured the light of day, 
from whom he wrested the treasures of the rain to enrich the 
Earth. The creed perished quickly when it became, through the 
change of language, an inexplicable mystery or incoherent non- 
sense ; when, its meaning lost, its lack of evidence and innate 
absurdity was forced upon the reason of thinking Greeks and 
Romans. The belief in an independent and immortal soul—I use 
the word immortal literally, as meaning that which is not destroyed 
by death, not necessarily imperishable—is the most wide-spread of 
all human beliefs, approaching very nearly to universality. Ven- 
turing to affirm that the world had no experience of an atheistic 
civilization, the case of China was thrown in my teeth. If the 
Chinese creed be really atheistic, their ancestor-worship bears the 
stronger witness to the deeply-rooted hold which the other of 
the two fundamental tenets of all religion has taken upon the 
most distant races and the remotest ages. If one-fourth of 
mankind own no God, their belief in an immortal soul is the 
more significant. 

How, then, did that belief originate? It can hardly be the relic 
of a primeval revelation, for its hold was stronger in India, Greece, 
and Rome than among the Hebrew patriarchs and their descendants, 
who, ex hypothesi, preserved more than any other race of the 
primitive truth ; the Hebrew Sheol is even more of a shadow than 
the Homeric Hades. ‘That the existence of a ghost-land was a 
familiar idea, and that it was not a formal, recognized tenet of the 
early Jewish creed, seems equally certain. How then is it found in 
China and Peru, among Negroes and Red Indians, Aryans, and 
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Turanians: a primary and fundamental doctrine with the builders 
of Egyptian pyramids and of Mexican temples, in the thirtieth 
century before and the nineteenth century after the Christian 
era? Only obvious, striking, and persistent facts, only direct and 
seemingly irresistible evidence, could have suggested the same 
explanation, the same conviction to men of race and ideas the 
most diverse, to ages equally alien in time and character. 

Philistines and philosophers, believers and sceptics, agree to set 
aside what might seem the most obvious and the simplest of all 
explanations, that men believe in that which men have seen. Mil- 
lions who never saw an eclipse or occultation, an earthquake or a 
volcano, firmly believe therein on the evidence of those who have 
seen things so astounding and incredible as the gradual fading of 
the sun, the sudden vanishing of a star, from a clear sky; or that 
most monstrous and unnatural of natural facts, a violent convul- 
sion of the solid immovable earth, tremors of the eternal hills, the 
unfixing of the very type of absolute fixity. But in the present 
case the usual course is, we are told, reversed; men see ghosts 
because men believe in spirits. Sight is not the cause of belief, 
but belief of sight. And yet, the apparitions admitted—and who 
denies that men have in all ages and countries seen ghosts, whether 
or not there were ghosts to see?—they explain the belief better 
than the belief explains them. People may believe in spirits and 
disbelieve in ghosts, may hold as firmly that the dead never return 
as that they still exist. This is, indeed, the present creed of ortho- 
dox common-sense. But if ghosts have been seen, no matter how 
seldom, the existence of spirits, the survival of the departed, at 
once becomes an article of faith. The ghost-seers believe what 
they saw, or think they saw ; experience, subjective or substantive, 
accounts for their testimony, and their testimony for the belief of 
others. 

Scepticism has offered one, and so far as I know, but one, 
explanation; and that explanation so wild and improbable that 
only the high authority of its inventors, the success with which 
the Evolutionary Theory has solved problems the most intricate 
and perplexing in regions of thought the most distinct and distant, 
could have won for it respect, consideration, or even tolerance. 
It is all due to dreams. Savages believe their dreams to be the 
real experiences of the freed and wandering spirit; and, meeting 
the dead in dreams, believe that the dead must still be living some- 
where. But how came the dreamer thus to explain his dream ? 
To account for dreams by spirit, and rest the existence of spirit on 
the evidence of dreams, is surely reasoning in a circle; a logical 
fallacy too obvious to escape the thinkers who built the Lake 
villages of Switzerland, and shaped the Neolithic hatchets and 
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arrow-heads? But set this first and fundamental objection aside, 
and the doctrine still remains incredible, if courtesy forbid us to 
call it ludicrous. Tribes credulous of dreams—not of special vivid 
significant dreams, but of every wild vagary of the slumbering 
brain—would surely, according to the first principles of social 
evolution, have been extirpated by the nearest neighbours capable 
of reasoning from obvious unmistakable facts, of profiting by 
daily and nightly experience. We are told that here and there 
among the lowest of mankind tribes are found who do believe in 
this insane doctrine, who gravely fancy that if A. dreams that B. 
has beaten him, B.’s spirit must consciously and wilfully, in the 
course of their nightly wanderings, have thrashed the ghost of A. 
with the ghost of a stick. But if B. were not sleeping at the time, 
it is plain, even to these dreamy idiots, that A.’s dream was a mere 
illusion. 

As a rule, the illusiveness of ordinary dreams is palpable to the 
dullest savages. Panda dreams that his dead father Wanga and 
his living neighbour Mtesa went hunting with him last night. 
He knows that Mtesa was fifty miles away upon the war-path, was 
at the moment of his dream engaged in a night attack. Mtesa’s 
spirit, therefore, was not at liberty for the ghostly hunt; and the 
latter was an illusion. Yet upon this illusion not only Panda, not 
only Panda’s tribe, but every tribe of savage and civilized men, 
age after age, in Central Asia and South America, on the Equator 
and under the Arctic Circle, has based the same strong profound 
unreasoning, undoubting belief in a spirit not merely independent 
of the body, but capable of surviving its dissolution. Surely a 
wilder fantasy never bewildered the brain of Hottentot or Tas- 
manian ; never did faith in luck, omen or fetish rest on a foun- 
dation more flimsy than this last pet crotchet of philosophy and 
science. Trained scientific thinkers, systematic philosophers, are 
apt to entertain a natural but somewhat extravagant contempt for 
the unconscious philosophy, the undisciplined common-sense of 
mankind at large. They ascribe to the average untaught man, 
disciplined after all by the experience of daily life, inheriting the 
insensible learning of countless generations, the facile credulity of 
infants, with a vigour and fertility of imagination which poets 
might envy. If the imagination of the waking dreamer were half 
so active, if the unimaginative were half so receptive, as scientific 
credulity assumes, and as scientific theory requires, how is it that 
imagination raises so few ghosts, that of thousands who believe, 
fear, and strive to propitiate them, scarcely one or two have seen 
them ? 

This is in itself a somewhat curious fact. Every people believes 
in spirits, nearly every people in their occasional appearance ; 
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none that such appearance is other than a rare exception. Yet 
were imagination so powerful, and credulity so avid of marvels, 
ghost stories should be among the commonest phenomena of life. 
As matter of fact, in the whole history of mankind, professional 
mediums and medicine-men apart, they are strangely uncommon. 
In the whole range of literature and tradition there are hardly 
five hundred on record. Granted the world of spirits, with 
its teeming population, granted their proximity, their interest in 
terrestrial affairs ; how is it that they return so seldom? Super- 
stitious races believe the spirits of their ancestors to hang con- 
stantly about them, prove the reality of this faith by the most 
anxious, troublesome, and elaborate rites ; yet not once ina lifetime, 
not to one man in five thousand, probably, does the miracle- 
working imagination present the form or voice of a ghost. 

This brings us, perhaps too slowly, to the very crux of the 
question, the traditional and persistent characteristics of the ghost, 
as reported by ghost-seers—and ridiculed by sceptics. Hades, be it 
a dreamland, or, as some mystics tell us, a world more substantial 
than our own, has its laws; and laws immemorial and unchange- 
able, it would seem, as are those of few terrestrial countries. 
While the face of Europe, social, moral, political, has been com- 
pletely changed some half-dozen times; while even Asia has been 
conquered and re-conquered, devastated and re-peopled; while 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic an Achean or Trojan revenant 
would find nothing that existed before Agamemnon, the ghosts of 
the nineteenth century are still the ghosts of Homer, vexvwv apevnva 
xapyva—shadowy counterfeit presentments of the dead. 

Individual ghosts differ as men differ in the same age and 
country. There are minor differences in their powers and the 
circumstances of their apparition; but as a rule, and a rule 
admitting wondrous few exceptions, the conditions, the pecu- 
liarities, the limitations and restrictions under which they are 
allowed to communicate with mortals are strangely constant. 
And they are not more constant than strange, that is, unlike all 
that reason or fancy had preconceived, all that invention or imagi- 
nation would have prescribed. The ghosts of Homer cannot 
speak till they have tasted blood. The special rite which ren- 
dered their thin aerial voices audible belongs, of course, to the 
poet’s fancy or the superstitions of the age. The difficulty of speech 
is a common characteristic of ghosts, from Egypt to Dacotah, 
from Homer to Robert Owen (I distinguish, of course, utterly and 
absolutely between ghosts and table-spirits; volunteer apparitions 
and the agencies at control of or controlling our modern media). 
Again, the ghost appears—not always in poetry, but always, or 
nearly always, in genuine ghost stories—clothed as in life: the 
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soldier in the uniform of his regiment, the man of fashion in 
court dress, the lady in the costume of her age and station. A 
military ghost perplexes its former comrades by wearing the 
uniform to which a late exchange, whereof they have not heard, 
had entitled it. Invention might have given wings, imagination 
shrouds, theory would probably have exhibited a bodiless spirit in 
the undress of Eden or Olympus. It is not invention, it is not 
tradition—what is it?—that for three thousand years, in every 
quarter of the world, has dressed them as they dressed in life. 
Thrice in three hundred cases we hear of grave-clothes worn or 
asked for, but always with a special significance, and oftener 
in dream than in vision. But the feature which vulgar super- 
stition, with its natural love of horrors, has specially associated 
with ghosts is the one all but invariably absent in genuine appa- 
ritions. This propriety of costume is a theme of easy and endless 
ridicule to the sceptic ; but surely the last point on which reason- 
able scepticism would fix, the last to have been suggested by or to 
suggest invention, conscious or unconscious. Next to this, 
perhaps the most universal attribute of ghosts is their impotence, 
or the apparent uselessness of their visits. Once and again, in 
dream or vision, they have given serviceable information. Half-a- 
dozen have returned to tell a sceptical friend ‘‘ There is another 
World”; the only correction of erroneous or heterodox divinity 
that has ever proceeded from a revenant; and this reserve surely 
neither invention nor imagination would have dictated. Neither 
Protestant nor Catholic bigotry has ever recalled a spirit to bid 
surviving friends return to the Church, or beware of Anti-Christ. 
Perhaps one in fifty has revealed or recalled some unknown or for- 
gotten fact: indicated the hiding-place of a missing will or deed, 
or terrified a wrong-doer into repentance; redressed an injustice 
wrought by themselves or others, or secured the payment of a 
debt. Half as many seem to have haunted persistently the author 
of some injury, the memory or the consequences of which may 
well be supposed to have followed them beyond the grave. It is 
notable that, except in this last and rarest class of cases, the spirit 
seldom goes direct to its end. It never appears to lawyer or 
magistrate to denounce a murder ; not often to the son, widow, or 
widower immediately interested. As a rule, it presents itself to 
some third party, who, often much against his will, is com- 
pelled to carry a message in which he has no direct concern. 
Instead of awakening the culprit, or the heir of its own ill-gotten 
wealth, at midnight, and frightening him into restitution, the ghost 
will meet and walk with an old acquaintance into his fields, or 
tease him by nightly visitations, till he does its bidding, more 
afraid at last of the unescapable visitor than of offending a power- 
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ful neighbour. This again is just the point on which ridicule seizes; 
just the feature more likely to be true that it is not vraisemblable. 
It is not what invention or imagination will suggest, but it accords 
with one of the few inferences reasonably drawn from the history 
of apparitions—that some exceptional conditions of constitution, 
rapport or receptivity are necessary before the ghost can manifest 
its presence or the embodied spirit recognize and endure it. 
Reasoning and imagination would alike have endowed the freed 
spirit with new powers, would have assumed that it could address 
itself to whom it would, and with especial ease to its nearest and 
dearest, to those with whom in life it had the closest and deepest 
sympathy. No inventor, working without the guidance of tra- 
dition, would have brought a spirit back to earth and left it unable 
to manifest its presence to a living and mourning family ; com- 
pelled it to send its message through indifferent or reluctant 
strangers. Yet on deeper reflection the thing is not quite so 
strange. If departed spirits ever return, their return is rare enough 
to prove the existence of restraints and limitations of a very 
stringent nature; laws which make such indulgence a very in- 
frequent exception to an all but absolute rule. It would seem, 
then, consistent and probable that a power so limited should be 
subject to further limitations; to special conditions of time, place, 
and person. At any rate, the existence of such limitations has 
been inferred from instances, not suggested by human reason or 
human fancy. It belongs to the ghosts of all ages and all countries 
alike, as do the other peculiarities aforesaid. And if apparitions be 
the creation of disordered brains, it is, to say the least, somewhat 
curious that the diseased fancy should always work on the same 
lines ; should always, or nearly always, evolve the images of the 
departed according to the same rules and under the same un- 
expected restraints. 

One class of apparitions, the most common perhaps and the 
most easily authenticated, do give one piece of information: the 
ghost’s appearance or its disappearance makes known the death. 
A majority of apparitions are coincident, or nearly so, with the 
moment of dissolution. A soldier killed in battle appears to his 
mistress with a wound in the breast or a bandaged head; a 
drowned son or brother passes dripping and shivering through hall 
or chamber, lies on the bed or leans over the fire. A friend or 
relative expresses with his last breath a passionate wish to see the 
object of his especial affection; and, within the same hour, his 
appearance in the cabin of a ship a thousand miles from land, at a 
bedside in the Antipodes, or in the midst of a quiet domestic party, 
conveys quicker than the telegraph itself the tidings of his death. 
Scores of such cases are on record, in which neither coincidence 
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nor superstition, imposture nor imagination supplies a rational 
explanation. On the other hand, in many instances, the appari- 
tion has been seen, the so-called spirit has appeared before its final 
separation from the body. A son sitting in a Parisian garden was 
startled by the sudden appearance of his father’s form, and struck 
at it in terror, whereupon it vanished. At the same moment the 
father, dying in a German town, having just expressed a passionate 
longing to see his son once more, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ My God, 
he is striking at me with his horsewhip! ” and expired on the 
instant. Dying mothers are said to have appeared in the nursery 
where their hopes and fears were centred, and to have expressed to 
those about their distant death-bed their contentment that they 
had seen their children once more. Imposture and imagination are 
in many cases equally out of the question. The figure is seen 
by two or more persons at once, the object of the visit exclaims, 
“There is my brother!” or ‘ my father!” springs up to greet him, 
and is only undeceived by the disappearance of the spectral form. 
Indeed, unless the impossibility of bodily presence is obvious, and 
recollected on the instant, the ghost is almost invariably mistaken 
for the living person; and only its disappearance undeceives the 
observer. In one well-known instance, five young men at once are 
said to have seen their lame tutor limping towards the boat 
appointed for their rendezvous, to have followed him, and only 
when the boatman declared that no one had crossed the plank, to 
have taken alarm, searched for him and found his dead body at 
the bottom of a hidden well. Here the ghost appeared some hours 
after death. Instances occurring to well-known men and women, 
from the poet Simonides down to Lord Lyttleton, have been 
recorded with names and evidence admitting neither of reasonable 
denial nor natural explanation. 

It may, perhaps, be doubtful whether apparitions at the moment 
of death be really better authenticated than others; but of course 
in the great majority of instances they carry with them a special 
authentication which an ordinary apparition cannot have. In other 
cases, only when the ghost reveals some fact capable of being put to 
the test can the theory of illusion or delusion be conclusively 
refuted. 

There is just this connection between ghosts and dreams, that 
many of the most striking apparitions on record occurred in sleep. 
But unless the ghost give substantial proof of reality and identity, 
as by a prediction afterwards fulfilled or a piece of important and 
circumstantial information, no notice is taken of the dream. When 
the dreamer is warned of a murder, guided to the discovery of a 
will, advised of an approaching death, it is hardly possible for him 
to accept the nocturnal vision as mere illusion or coincidence. 
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And the appearance of ghosts in dreams is not the common thing 
it might be supposed. We dream frequently of the dead, but 
seldom remember their death. Only once has this happened to 
the writer ; and then, asking ‘‘ You are dead ; how is it that I see 
you here?” he received the reply, ‘‘ Because you are asleep” ; 
probably suggested by the memory of a previous dream. 

Spectral illusions are well-known phenomena; familiar at- 
tendants on particular forms of disease. But spectres and ghosts 
have nothing incommon. The former, when visiting sane men, 
are generally known for what they are—mere phantoms of the 
brain. They do not necessarily or commonly assume a human 
form, and very seldom indeed the form ofa person known to the 
patient. One well-known man was persistently haunted by 
skeletons, which, distressing at first, came to be simply curious 
objects of experiment and observation. An artist of high fame, 
exerting a powerful imagination to call up the images of his sitters 
for his own convenience, was afterwards habitually haunted thereby, 
and was often unable to distinguish between real and imaginary 
visits. It is curious, if it be quite true, that the spectres of a 
drunkard’s fancy generally take the form of snakes ; since probably 
not one drunkard in ten really knows what snakes are like, and 
very many can never have seen one. Occasionally, but seldom, sane 
men are haunted by some persistent vision, as of a dog, at first 
taken for a real animal; and this constant unchanging illusion is, 
I believe, generally a symptom of serious danger. For some years 
the writer himself was occasionally subject to severe headaches and 
to ocular illusions, mostly flitting quickly, as a kitten or puppy 
running under the chair, a log or animal lying in the path. But 
on one occasion, when an intense headache had been aggravated 
by a long walk and eager conversation, a block of yellow building, 
with windows, roof and chimneys perfectly distinct, presented itself 
on a hill some half-mile distant and persisted certainly for 
more than thirty seconds. Nor did change of position serve to 
dispel it. But the subjects of spectral illusion are seldom or never 
ghost-seers ; and, on the other hand, ninety-nine apparitions proper 
in a hundred occur but once in a lifetime. The cases of haunted 
houses or persons form, of course, a distinct and exceptional class. 
But the local ghost or spectre is seldom seen twice or thrice by 
the same person, and appears as often to those who have never heard 
of it as to those who, familiar with the story, may be predisposed 
to shape some illusion of the waking or sleeping brain accordingly. 

Did I ever see a ghost? Never; and only once came into 
personal contact with a ghost story or heard one from the seer. 
Four painters in succession attempted a young lady’s portrait, at 
intervals of a few months or years. Three of the four died shortly 
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afterwards ; the fourth, a lady amateur, narrowly recovered from a 
dangerous illness. A coincidence, and no more, of course; and it 
is curious that three of the four portraits were daubs so disgraceful 
that no acquaintance of the artist could believe them his work. 
Probably in each case hand and eye were already failing. One of 
the artists in question undertook to paint the lady’s infant brother 
and sister. He was ill at the time; and a maid-servant, passing 
behind him to steal a glance at the unfinished portraits, he spoke 
somewhat sharply toher. This was all the girl knew or had seen 
of him. A few days later, as her mistress followed her to the base- 
ment, she was startled by a scream, and found the girl fainting on 
the stairs. On opening the kitchen shutters she had seen the 
painter standing with his back to the hearth. She did not, or said 
she did not, know that he was ill; the family knew, but attached 
no importance to the fact. A few hours afterwards they were 
informed of his death from consumption. As he had been watched 
through the last night and morning, in a bedroom some mile or 
two distant, his bodily presence in the kitchen was, of course, im- 
possible. He had expressed just before death a strong wish to finish 
the picture in hand. The writer did not cross-examine the girl; 
but he heard the mistress, who found the servant fainting on the 
stairs, tell the story to the whole family before they heard of the 
death ; she was very unlikely to have invented a fiction without 
motive or meaning at the moment. Nor could close inquiry detect 
any possible association or recollection which should have presented 
the painter to the girl’s imagination with such terrible vividness at 
so strange a place and time. 

We may be told that the belief in witchcraft in one form or 
another was almost as universal as the belief in spirits; and this 
statement is only an exaggeration of the truth. We might reply 
that if witchcraft had been a mere invention or illusion, without 
any basis of fact, it could never have assumed the proportions and 
attained the extensive credence which, at certain times and in cer- 
tain states of public ignorance, belonged to it. Magic and witch- 
craft are both founded on the pretensions of professors, half 
impostors and half dupes, to whom popular fancy ascribes greater 
powers than they claim. But were there no kernel of fact, the 
pretensions of the wizards and the credence of the public would 
have been less obstinate and less widespread. The late Lord 
Lytton was a shrewd and curious, if a somewhat imaginative 
inquirer; and his statement that “mesmerism perverted to evil 
may explain half the riddles of witchcraft ” is not a very extrava- 
gant stretch of poetic licence. The underlying facts of mesmerism 
doubtless supplied the basis on which imposture and fanaticism 
raised the gigantic cloud-castle of magic and wizardry. No one 
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who has carefully studied the evidence doubts the power of human 
will in and over peculiar constitutions to control the imagination, 
the senses and even the nerves of others. It is an established fact 
that the breast of a mesmerised woman was amputated without her 
knowledge. It is a certain, if a less notorious and clearly-estab- 
lished, fact that a mesmerist can affect the sensations of his patient 
at a distance. 

A curious experience of something dimly approaching witchcraft 
fell under the writer’s own observation. E.—the vowels are femi- 
nine—entering B.’s family, laid claim to mesmeric powers, but said, 
*T would not for worlds meddle with B.; I could not affect him, 
and dare not try.”” A complained that for a couple of hours after 
retiring each night she was harassed by a strong feeling that E. 
wished for and was trying to compel her presence, that she must 
go to her. She resisted with difficulty, but was effectually pre- 
vented from sleeping. B., without a word to either, determined 
at length to turn E.’s weapons against herself; directed all his 
force of will for half an hour to quell E.’s influence over A.—all 
being throughout in distant rooms. Going upstairs, he found A. 
asleep. ‘‘I have had a quiet comfortable evening at last,” she 
said; and from that time the annoyance, real or imaginary 
ceased. E. confessed: afterwards that she had endeavoured to 
bring A. under her influence, arid enforce her society at the hours 
in question, the only hours during which both were alone. E. was 
afterwards convicted of imposture, or rather of malingering; but 
A. is a woman of exceptionally scrupulous veracity and practical 
sense. Ata dark séance, where the medium, locked in a cupboard, 
was supposed to be entranced, B., whom she certainly could not 
see, endeavoured, without word or gesture, to awaken her by force 
of will. Suddenly the so-called spirit-voice was heard. ‘“‘ Mr. B., 
do you mesmerise people?” ‘‘No.” ‘*You could.” Had the 
medium felt the influence? She could have recognised it in no 
other way, never having seen or heard of B. before. A witch more 
practised than E., or a medicine-man instructed in the practice of 
similar arts as developed by his predecessors for centuries, might 
well achieve enough in the way of physical and mental annoyance to 
account, not, of course, for the death of cows or infants, but for the 
general belief in his power to kill them. Assuredly such arts might 
frighten children or savages to death. And upon such a basis of 
fact delusions as gross and huge as those of Salem and Ashantee 
would quickly be developed. 

As aforesaid, we must distinguish utterly between apparitions 
and the phenomena of so-called spiritualism. Of the latter the 
writer has seen enough to be satisfied that their contemptuous 
dismissal by men of science is, if not right, at least natural. 
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Three in four of his own visits were dead failures; and a scientific 
sceptic, disgusted by three successive failures, inquires no further. 
The writer was encouraged to persevere by the evidence of friends 
whose truthfulness and shrewdness he could not doubt; and gives 
briefly the result of an experience now more than ten years old. 
He has seen ‘“ spirit-forms,” and was satisfied that, under the 
rougher rule of our great-grandmothers, the magic virtue once 
ascribed to the birch-tree would have revealed the substantial 
presence of a naughty girl. He has received numerous messages 
through the alphabet, and only doubted whether conscious decep- 
tion would have gone so far, would have attempted, for instance, 
to spell his name without a clue to it. He has heard “ spirit- 
voices’ in the dark, and was completely puzzled. Neither of the 
mediums present seemed to possess anything like the power of 
lungs demanded by the stronger of the two voices, to say nothing 
of the extraordinary ventriloquistic skill implied in their manipu- 
lation. But, finally, he has seen tables moved under conditions 
excluding mere muscular or mechanical power, and far transcend- 
ing the ingenuity of any known juggler. After witnessing a long 
series of the familiar phenomena he was bidden to name a test 
satisfactory to himself. The party were gathered round a little 
table which had danced marvellously well—musicians said, kept 
time to the music—in broad daylight, with all feet apparently 
on the floor and all hands unquestionably on its surface. A very 
substantial old lady sat on a sofa and never moved. Two or three 
feet from her, and at least six from the rest, was a heavy round 
mahogany table with a common movable table-cloth. The writer 
desired it to perform certain prescribed antics. The table com- 


-plied. In broad daylight, no one touching it, none leaving their 


places, it moved across the room, came up to the writer, and tilted 
itself exactly as desired, to his no small astonishment. He 


requested it to move back, and it resumed its place accordingly. 


Instantly the inquirer got up, walked to it, examined it minutely 
under and over, ascertained that there was no concealed machinery, 
no hole in the carpet or floor, and assured himself by touch as well 
as eye, walking round and round in immediate contact with its 
edge, that no invisible wire of any kind was connected with it. 
The result of such personal experience is, briefly, that wooden 
tables can be moved without contact as—and even more easily and 
more under command than—iron tables might be by magnets of 
gigantic and indeed unlimited power. As regards the introduction 
of fruit, flowers, &c., through locked doors, it is easier to be 
sceptical than contident of the negative. Half a score of persons 
on one occasion received each the fruit they asked for. The 
writer demanded a Brazil nut, as the most unlikely thing he 
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could think of, and it was at once placed in his hand. Other 
witnesses, numerous and trustworthy, attest far greater marvels. 
For example, either seven witnesses, four of them independent, 
concurred in a deliberate printed lie, or a very heavy woman was 
suddenly removed from the room where she was taking down 
household accounts from the dictation of a friend, and placed in 
deshabille on a table four miles away, round which four inquirers 
and two mediums were seated, and this through closed and locked 
doors. There is irresistible evidence for much imposture, more 
exaggeration, and a residuum of phenomena implying either a 
jugglery which Maskelyne and Cooke would give thousands to rival, 
or some strange natural agencies surely worth investigation. 

Science is repelled, folly is attracted by a title which science and 
folly alike seem to accept with scant warrant from reason. The 
name of Spiritualism is given to phenomena of which we only 
know that they are certainly physical. The forms are material, 
for they can be touched and handled as well as seen and heard; 
the forces are physical, for they control and move matter, and very 
solid matter. Spirits, embodied or other, may of course control 
those forces, as my mind controls the tongue which dictates and that 
of my amanuensis the pen which writes these words. It is not 
clear, however, that any other mind than that of the medium is 
concerned ; and were this admitted, there is still less reason to 
invoke the agency of disembodied human spirits. Voices, raps and 
alphabets affirm their presence; but all three confessedly lie so 
grossly and generally that their concurrence has no tendency to 
prove their assertion. Granting an invisible intelligent agency, 
the results, the humour, the vagaries, the caprices of the agents 
are no more human or ghostly than diabolical. They suggest 
sprites not spirits; savour of diablerie not diabolism; are impish 
or gnomish in their impudence, their reckless open lying, their 
audacious guesses, their senseless tricks, thumps, jumps, noise 
and bluster. Tradition vouches as well, if not as forcibly, for | 
goblins as for ghosts; and the elfish tricks of the table-turning, 
rapping, spelling invisibles remind one of Puck or Ariel, of Troll 
or Robin Goodfellow. If one medium be really lifted to the 
ceiling, another floated in and out through the open window 
twenty feet above the street, if silly questions really receive vocal 
or alphabetic answers, if tables beat time to Yankee-Doodle, or 
dance a polka without the aid of fleshly hands, why ascribe such 
clumsy magic, such ghostly child’s play, to beings once rational 
like ourselves, whom death can hardly have deprived of instinctive 
self-respect and human dignity? All ever proved to the writer’s 
senses or satisfaction is the operation of physical forces acting or 
failing to act under very exceptional conditions, and under laws of 
which we are at present wholly ignorant. 
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Suppose it proved, after all, that the infinite variety of life, of 
conscious existence, is not confined to earth and water, that the 
scale, if it culminate, does not end in man—what of that? There 
are sounds ordinarily inaudible to human ears, invisible rays of 
light which can nevertheless be rendered visible. So there might 
be, in the vast region of our atmosphere, creatures whom under 
the common conditions of our and their daily existence we can 
neither see nor feel, but who may, like the ultra-red and ultra- 
violet rays of the solar spectrum, be made otherwise perceptible to 
our senses. And if there were, what wonder and what matter ? 
Is the thing per se incredible or impossible? Should it prove that 
some eyes can see a band within the violet of the rainbow, that 
some ears are sensitive to atmospheric beats too rapid for average 
human senses, would such exceptions be called preternatural or 
supernatural? Grant that the supernatural is the impossible ; 
minds trained by scientific study should be above the folly of pro- 
nouncing things impossible because fools have called them super- 
natural. That there are bounds not only to the known but 
apparently to the knowable, spheres and modes of action beyond 
the cognizance of our senses, science is inclined not merely to 
admit but to insist. The phenomena of consciousness, the con- 
scious mind itself, are inscrutable, incomprehensible, not only to 
the acutest physiologist but to physiological method. That 
between the nervous stimulus conveyed to the grey matter of the 
brain, and the mental impression coincident therewith in time and 
cause, there is an absolute, incomprehensible, immeasurable dis- 
tinction as well as an unthinkable connection, is the last word of 
the latest scientific research. If there be something of which con- 
sciousness and thought are the attributes, as they must surely be 
attributes of something, and cannot, we are told, be physical func- 
tions of the grey matter of the brain—if, in a word, there be a soul, 
can the philosophers of to-day pronounce that the philosophy of 
old erred in holding the soul immortal? And if the soul survive, 
if there be a spirit world in which thought and consciousness are 
what motion and sensation are to life in the flesh, is not that world 
a part of Nature? Must we not suppose it ruled by law as strictly 
and certainly as this ; and can the 4 priori methods so discredited 
in their application to physical be trusted so implicitly in psychical 
inquiry? Are we so justly confident in our conjectures, so sure 
what, if that world exist, must be its laws, as to say that none of 
its inhabitants, however deeply interested in those from whom they 
have just been parted, in wives, husbands, children, whose need of 
them they cannot forget, can ever be permitted to return, or 
returning ever make their presence known? If their presence be 
recognized, impressed on the spirit, might we not expect by analogy 
that it should be represented to the senses? A mental or physical 
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impression on the sensorium reflects itself, as we know, in a corre- 
sponding external sensation; a shock to the optic ganglia is 
reflected outward as a flash of light; a pressure on the upper 
‘course of a trunk nerve is felt as a tingling at its extremity; nay, 
felt in lost toes or amputated fingers. If a disembodied spirit 
could impress its presence on one still embodied, would not that 
impression, according to analogy, produce on the senses the effect 
of an outward image, be realised through the brain and nerves, as 
‘a bodily form presented to the eyes, and reflected on the retina ? 
And if the rapping, table-dancing agencies should demonstrate 
their possession of intelligence—it must be intelligence of a very 
low order—is it absolutely incredible and impossible that there may 
exist conscious creatures, living forms of matter impalpable to 
‘our senses, neither much wiser than elephants, nor much 
cleverer than monkeys? Need science be angered, need ortho- 
‘doxy be outraged, by the suggestion? That the human mind, 
developed through such an infinite process of change and pre- 
paration, should exist but for a few years, and through those 
years be educated at such cost of pain and trial for no future 
use, is not a doctrine to which science, after its new and 
grand discovery of the conservation of energy, need cling with 
passionate obstinacy. That the vast region of the atmosphere, the 
infinitely vaster realms of ether constantly traversed by the rays 
-of solar and stellar light, heat and chemical stimulation, are utterly 
void of conscious joyous life, may be true, but can hardly be called 
@ priori certain or probable. That endless time and infinite space 
exist to no purpose—at least to no such purpose as that which has 
crammed every drop of water, every corner of earth, with teeming 
enjoying active being—hardly accords with the last discoveries of 
science, with the established analogies of nature. While the Earth 
was the centre of the Universe, while the stars were lamps lit for 
man’s benefit, or, as Whewell suggested, sparks struck off from the 
anvil on which our Earth and Sun were forged, while all was made 
for man, disbelief in life invisible to, unrecognizable by man might 
be a natural and logical inference. But if it seem probable that 
every star is a sun with planets of its own, every planet the 
destined abode, in time past, present, or future, of life as rich and 
various as Earth’s, it should surprise us less to learn that even 
within our own sphere the life cognizable to our senses is but a 
fraction of the whole, than to be assured that it is all. At any 
rate, the negative is not so obvious that we can safely base upon 
it a denial of all facts that look the other way, a contemptuous 
affirmation that there are no more things in heaven and earth than 
-are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Percy GREG. 
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OYSTER-GROWING IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND AMERICA. 


Mine Oyster, alas! has of late years become so scarce and dear 
that few can afford to feast upon it so plenteously as when it 
was abundant. To-day, indeed, oysters are only for the wealthy, 
but in the youthful prime of the grave and reverend seniors of 
the period these dainties of the table were so wonderfully cheap 
that any man possessing the necessary shilling, “splendid” or 
not, might without pain have heard ‘‘ Fresh Oysters” cried. In 
London, as also in Edinburgh—once a city of fame as an oyster- 
mart—in the days of our fathers, the finest natives of the Forth,. 
yea, the far-famed ‘ whiskered pandores” of Prestonpans, 
were at the command of even slenderly-filled purses; whilst in 
** gay Dublin town,” ‘‘ Carlingfords”” and ‘‘ Powldoodies” were a 
common accompaniment of the porter-jug. Forty years ago, 
oysters could be obtained in the three capital cities of the. 
kingdom in large quantities and at prices which would have 
suited Dando himself, had that impecunious knave indulged in the 
habit of paying his tavern bills. Over all the country, too, as well 
as in the capital cities, except in far inland places, this greatly-. 
prized shell-fish was ever in demand. 

It is not, however, possible to offer a reliable statement of the- 
number of oysters annually consumed thirty-five or forty years 
ago. No official statistics have ever been collected of the 
quantities brought to market, but calculations have been made. 
which afford the means of guessing with tolerable accuracy the 
then supplies. These must, of course, be taken with the proverbial 
grain of salt, and they are not devoid of interest, as affording an 
idea of the aforetime plentifulness of the bivalve. In what some 
have called the palmy days of our supplies, it is thought that quite 
as many as 1,000,000,000 may have been consumed in London in 
the course of a year, and that quantity, at the very modest charge of 
four a penny would represent a sum of considerably over a million 
sterling. Another estimate which, some time ago, was made of 
the London oyster-supply represents that, in the year 1864, the 
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population of that great city consumed 700,000,000 of native and 
other oysters, and, counted as being then of the value of a halfpenny 
each, the total sum paid would be close upon a million and a half 
sterling. At the period named, the population of the metropolis, 
including the strangers within its gates, would probably number 
four million persons, two millions of which, however, may be de- 
ducted as non-consumers of “‘ oyster meat,” which, roundly speak- 
ing, would leave one oyster a day only for each London lover of the 
native! Another estimate of the London oyster-supply was that 
formed by Mr. Henry Mayhew; that gentleman, after making in- 
quiry into the matter with his usual care, gave the number of 
oysters which passed through Billingsgate as being 495,896,000. 
One fact bearing on the supply of these “fascinating molluscs” 
to London, was authoritatively stated a few years ago, namely, 
that the Colne Oyster Company, in the course of one season, 
forwarded 11,200,000 of these bivalves to the great metropolis. 

In the “Modern Athens,” at one period, oysters were remark- 
ably plentiful, hundreds of thousands of them being obtained from 
the productive beds (fine natural scalps) of the Firth of Forth at 
Newhaven. As against the very large quantities dredged a quarter 
of a century ago, not five thousand are now annually obtained. 
What Sir Walter Scott called ‘‘ the refreshing oyster,” was every 
season in universal demand in the modern Athens at tenpence per 
hundred, that modest sum being, fifty years since, thought a 
proper price. In Edinburgh there was no street-cry so grateful to 
the ear of the author of Waverley as the linked sweetness of the 
long-drawn-out “‘ Caller ou!” of the night-walking oyster wench, 
who, during his time and till long after, was a picturesque feature 
of Edinburgh social life. In the days alluded to, no thoughts of 
an oyster famine ever obtruded themselves on the minds of de- 
lighted consumers ; any suggestion that a day might come when an 
oyster would cost twice the price of a new-laid egg would doubt- 
less have been received with general incredulity. That day has, 
however, arrived, and now the question is being everywhere asked, 
why oysters are so much less plentiful than they used to be, ‘‘ and 
so much dearer.” The answer is simple enough, and not far to 
seek, and can be couched in that well-known phrase which tells 
us that we cannot both have our cake and eat it. In plain terms, 
we are, or at least were, eating our oyters at a faster rate than we 
grew them. When, with the advent of our railway system, com- 
merce in all kinds of fish became much extended, a peremptory 
demand arose for the oyster, places which had hitherto consumed 
largely wanted more, whilst thousands of bushels found their way 
to towns in which oysters had previously been an almost unknown 
dainty. ‘It was the great Exhibition in the year ’51, as done it 
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all, Sir,” said, to the writer, a London shell-fish dealer whom he 
recently interviewed in the hope of eliciting something new on the 
oyster question ; “them furriners as came over then, they got a 
taste of our natives, Sir, and they ’ave never wanted ’em since. 
They have now took, for a many years, tens o’ thousands of ’em, 
both for eatin’ and growin’, and now, Sir, where are we? We 
ain’t a got almost none left, and here I am a-chargin’ of you half- 
a-crown a dozen for fish, as my old guv’nor, Sir, would ‘a been 
ashamed of ’isself to have took a shillin’ for, with a half-a-pint 0’ 
stout in the bargain.” 

Many natural oyster-beds during these later years have been so 
over-dredged as to impair their powers of recuperation, and those 
who seek other causes for the falling off than those indicated, 
will be disappointed. Public oyster-scalps—that is, natural beds 
in free waters—whenever and wherever discovered, are at once 
dredged to their destruction. Another factor in the marked de- 
crease may well be that the higher prices now obtained induce 
proprietors of private layings to send larger quantities to market 
than is prudent. About twenty-eight years ago France, during 
several seasons, experienced a decline in oyster production similar 
to that from which we have long been suffering—the falling off in 
the supplies being clearly traceable to over-dredging. With care 
and continuous industry, the oyster has been rehabilitated on the 
coasts of France, chiefly by the pains taken to prevent the spat 
from being wasted. The oyster has had at all times a host of 
enemies, the worst of them being man, who, by the exercise of his 
superior knowledge and cunning in capturing his prey, has well- 
nigh killed the goose for the sake of its golden egg. 

There are fishery economists who maintain that the oyster famine 
we suffer from has arisen almost entirely from deficiency of spat. 
We are not inclined, however, to accept this non-fall of spat 
theory, because it is certain that, to some extent at least, spat is 
an annual product of all natural scalps, and if, as has been said, 
the spat emitted by one oyster is sufficient to seed an acre of 
ground, a very small stock of breeding bivalves would be enough to 
provide the United Kingdom and its many dependencies with an 
unlimited supply for table purposes ; but it must be kept in mind 
that, however abundant the flow of spat from each individual 
mollusc may be, only the most infinitesimal percentage of the seed 
becomes reproductive. If the spat emitted by all the oysters of a 
great natural scalp were to multiply and replenish every year at 
the rate estimated by naturalists, the sea in a short time would 
become paved with oysters, and so afford a supply for the wants of 
oyster-eaters for hundreds of years to come. As it is, probably 
not one oyster-seed in ten thousand lives long enough to make its 
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appearance at table or to be able to repeat the story of its birth. 
The same wondrous rate of reproduction has been given to the 
crab, the lobster, and the mussel, as also some other shell-fishes— 
notably the limpet, of which as many as twelve millions have been 
gathered for bait on the coast of Berwickshire in the course of a 
year. The late Mr. Buckland stated that a crab is able to repro- 
duce its kind at the rate of over a million per annum, but although 
the reproductive power of the oyster has oftener than once been 
attempted to be measured, the exactitude of the results arrived at 
may be questioned, because the spatting process occupies a con- 
siderable time—goes on for many days, in fact; it has been known, 
indeed, to have been more than once interrupted, and then to have 
been resumed and carried on till completed. 

Although we can obtain access to this mollusc at all seasons of 
the year, not so much of its natural history is known as is de- 
sirable. This much, however, we do know, namely, that the infant 
oyster, almost as soon as it arrives in the world of waters, requires 
a holding-on place, a “‘ coign of vantage,” to which it can at once 
cling, and where it can wait in patience till its beard be grown. 
Whether or not oysters are hermaphrodite, we need not at present 
too minutely inquire. That it is so has, however, long been a 
matter for disputation, but, in our opinion, the bulk of the 
evidence favours those who maintain that oysters, like most other 
animals, are of two sexes; as a matter of fact, male and female. 
In the United States, from which country we have, of late years, 
learned much of the arts of pisciculture, they have bred oysters by 
commingling the spat of the two sexes, and an American expert in 
fish-culture has, if we are not misinformed, done the same with 
our British bivalve. American naturalists repudiate the idea of 
the oyster being hermaphrodite. 

“Mine Oyster ”’ becomes, at a very early stage of its growth, an 
article of considerable value. In connection with the working of 
one of our best-known English oyster farms we are able to trace 
the annually-increasing value of this article of commerce. On the 
shores of Kent and Essex there are still to be found, notwithstand- 
ing the falling-off in the supplies, one or two oyster farms which 
are profitable to cultivate ; notably that one at Whitstable, where 
is situated the home of the native—‘ the native,” par excéllence, 
which is said by epicures to be the very best oyster in existence. 
The layings at Whitstable have been deposited on the London clay, 
or on similar formation, but it is difficult to account for the finer 
flavour of the native as compared with other oysters, seeing that 
the brood which is nursed to maturity at Whitstable is brought 
from many different places, spat falling but rarely on the beds 
formed there. Brood (or infantile oysters) is brought from Scot- 
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land, Ireland, France, as well as other places on the Continent of 
Europe, and after being well ‘‘ worked” by the incumbents of the 
ground are all placed in time on the market as “‘ natives.” 

What is called “‘ oyster-culture ” has its origin in the fact that 
the seed of the oyster, if it can be secured, may be dealt with in 
such a way as to become in time of considerable value. Apparatus 
of various kinds have been devised to prevent the escape of the 
spat ; boxes, with drawers, tiles, fascines and barriers and barri- 
cades of every description, have been tried with more or less success, 
both on the French coast and on several of our home fisheries. As 
Mr. Huxley has well said, ‘‘ If you could find a means of compelling 
the spat to become fixed, you might make ten thousand a year with 
the greatest ease.” This fact has long been known in England, 
and in consequence, at Whitstable, oyster-culture, of a kind, has 
been carried on for a long period with a wonderful degree of suc- 
cess; but the proprietors of the vast oyster-layings at that place do 
not themselves collect spat in its first stage—they are contented to 
procure it by purchase at a rather more advanced period of its life, 
when it is less troublesome and more likely to prove profitable. 

It is the recognized business of the Whitstable dredgers to purvey 
oysters for the London market and those who desire to buy from 
them. This they are enabled to do by purchasing young oysters in the 
condition of what is called “‘ brood,” and laying them down till they 
attain a saleable size. This brood, which the Whitstable company 
buys from whoever has it to sell, is mostly gathered on the public 
foreshores, and may, for anything that is known to the contrary, 
be the produce of spat which has floated off their own beds. As 
showing the magnitude of the business carried on at Whitstable, it 
may be stated that in one year as much as £36,000 was paid for 
brood, large quantities of it being obtained from Essex. The future 
value of these infantile natives is great; one bushel of brood is 
reckoned to contain 6,400 individual oysters, ranging in size from 
a threepenny-piece to a sixpence. In four years that quantity of 
brood will represent four bushels of native oysters quite fit to be 
sent to market. At the first blush of life it is interesting to know 
that 20,000 of these dainty molluscs are required to fill a bushel 
measure, in the fourth year of their age a bushel contains 1,600 
oysters. When the company’s own shells (it is a rare occurrence, 
however) emit spat, or, rather, when the spat emitted by the com- 
pany’s own oysters falls on the company’s own ground, it becomes, 
in time, a source of much wealth, as in four years it will grow into 
the mature animal, and may bring to its possessors at the rate of 
twelve to fifteen pounds sterling per bushel. Much care is inva- 
riably bestowed on the “ working” of the Whitstable beds, eight 
men being employed on every acre, their duty being to dredge and 
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re-dredge the layings in search of enemies, the removal of dead 
oysters, mussels, &c., which is imperative—the stock being taken 
up in the process and carefully replaced on another part of the beds. 
By so doing, every oyster in a given number of days may almost be 
said to be individually inspected, so that it can be seen how the 
stock is progressing, and also enable the enemies of the mollusc to 
be kept at bay. 

By the plans adopted, the dredgers of Whitstable are enabled to. 
have always on hand an enormous stock—a stock, indeed, which is 
computed, even in these days of dearth, to contain some twelve 
millions of individual oysters, representing a sum of probably 
£50,000. Spat-collecting not being carried on at Whitstable, it is. 
therefore possible that on some occasions the spat of these layings, 
when emitted, may have been carried by the waves to great dis- 
tances, and may, in all probability, have more than once fallen 
on ground which, proving unsuitable for its growth, has tended 
to its destruction, while at other times it may have reached a 
destination and fallen on bottom which is free to the whole world, 
and on which, if the oysters attained maturity and were dis- 
covered, they would speedily be scooped up by dredgers, who look 
upon such finds as their own particular property. A natural 
scalp, or spot of oysters, is no sooner discovered than it is over- 
run by the dredgers, and probably within a week’s time, no matter 
its extent, every shell will have been carried away. 

Oyster-culture a la francaise is much more detailed and laborious. 
than the work carried on at Whitstable. Crossing to the coast of 
France, it will be found on inquiry that at one time, as already 
stated, there was an oyster famine, consequent on the over-dredging 
of the period, by which some of the productive natural scalps became 
so reduced as not to be able to carry on the process of recuperation. 
The history of the productive natural beds of Cancale afford a 
striking illustration of the baneful effects of over-dredging. During 
the period in which France was engaged in her long series of wars, 
an immense stock of oysters was permitted to accumulate on the 
natural scalps of the coast, partly because there were no fishermen 
left to dredge them, their services being required in the Royal 
Navy, and partly, no doubt, because the desire to consume oysters 
was, during that period of excitement, much in abeyance. The 
stock of bivalves, therefore, which at the termination of the war 
had accumulated on the scalps of Cancale was enormous. The 
figures which pertain to the stock look, indeed, somewhat fabulous, 
the estimate for the year 1847 being over seventy millions on that 
one bank! How rapidly that immense quantity of oysters dis- 
appeared! It is known that in seven years the stock had become 
reduced to twenty millions, and in the year 1860 it was calculated 
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that not half of that number remained, and in time that quantity 
disappetred. 

It was under such circumstances that oyster-culture became a 
sort of rage throughout France, but a system of “ collecting” spat 
as it exuded from the natural beds had long previously been 
in operation on the foreshores of the Ile d’Oleron, the plan adopted 
there being the simple one of setting up every here and there slabs 
of stone on which to receive such flows of spat as the waves might 
wash in from natural grounds situated in the deep water. Oyster- 
spat can be collected on the rudest apparatus; any kind of rocky 
débris or stones answer the purpose. An oyster-farmer of the Ile 
de Ré told the writer that he coated his tiles very thickly with 
cement which, with the adhering oysters, could be torn off and laid 
down in a convenient place, the tile being re-coated and used again 
and again. It was on the Ile de Ré that the artizan Bouf made 
an independent discovery of the art of oyster-culture, never having 
heard of what had been previously achieved in Italy. 

At Arcachon the Mecca of the oyster-farmer is to be found. To 
all who would engage in oyster-culture, a visit to the far-famed 
basin of Arcachon is in the nature of a special education. At that 
place the best devices for the collection of spat are in constant use, 
so that their varied degrees of utility can be at once determined. 
At one period the oyster fishery of Arcachon was a natural fishery 
only ; no artificial culture being carried on, indeed it was never 
expected that such would be required, as for several years the yield 
of the basin was estimated to be seventy million oysters per annum, 
and it requires some degree of imaginative power to suppose that 
such a supply could ever become exhausted; but persistent and 
unrestricted dredging told its usual tale, the dénotiment being, 
of course, that the scalps became so reduced as to prove in the end 
as nearly as possible barren. In 1859 they had reached their 
lowest level of production, and it was then that M. Coste came on 
the scene with his schemes of artificial aid. It would make too 
long a story to relate all that was accomplished by that gentleman 
in the work of rehabilitating the oyster-supplies of Arcachon; the site 
of operations being a natural bed helped him largely, and out of 
the nineteen fruitful natural scalps which had once existed, M. 
Coste succeeded admirably in refurnishing twelve of them in such 
a@ way as to render them reproductive in an eminent degree. The 
work of culture in the basin goes on industriously summer and 
winter with astonishing success. It may startle some who are not 
familiar with French discipline in such matters, to be told that 
oyster fishing at Arcachon is not permitted for more than an hour 
or two in the course of each season. In the short time allotted to 
the business the well-trained pickers-up of these shells are able 
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from long practice to lift an almost incredible number. The writer 
was told when at Arcachon, and he has no reason to doubt the fact, 
that one year, in the space of two hours, the army of gatherers in 
waiting were able to secure as many as twenty-two millions of 
individual oysters ! 

Thousands of persons throughout France have, during the last 
twenty-five years, taken to the growing of oysters either as a 
business or by way of recreation. A concession is not by any 
means difficult to obtain, and as it is rather personal labour than 
money which is required for the work, it is no matter for wonder 
that many persons living on the sea-board have taken kindly to 
such labour. It must not be overlooked in defining oyster-culture 
that the French oyster-farmers carry their work to a logical con- 
clusion. They not only take such pains as secure them a supply 
of necessary spat, but “‘ work” that spat into a marketable article. 
Some who are engaged in the business of oyster-farming do nothing 
else but collect spat, which they grow till it attains a certain 
size, and then dispose of to those who make it their business 
to fatten oysters for the market. The bivalve grows with con- 
siderable rapidity ; in the course of a hundred and twenty days 
it may attain the size of a shilling. Under such circumstances 
crowded tiles require to be ‘‘thinned” of their population. 
Various modes of dealing with the oysters after they have been 
taken off the tiles have been tried, with different degrees of 
success; one of the best modes of treatment is to lay down 
the shells on good clean natural bottom, on some spot where 
a stream of water will flow not far from them. These 
animals cannot live without food, and a current of water 
of the kind indicated brings them matter on which they thrive 
and grow fat. One of the most interesting seats of oyster- 
culture in France is to be found at Auray, where the shores of 
the river for a distance of several miles, are one great scene of 
industry ; for twelve miles, indeed, nothing is to be seen but a 
succession of oyster parcs, with an industrious population busy 
at work. Many of the concessions are “ family speculations,” 
worked with all the ardour usually attendant on such co-operations, 
and which the French know so well how to conduct profitably. 
One reason for the success of oyster-culture in France is found 
in the vast amount of patient labour which is bestowed on the 
work. In two or three districts there are as many as perhaps 
a thousand parcs, and at some seasons of the year, at particular 
periods of the day, these oyster-bearing fields will be found alive 
with a hard-working population of all ages and growths, from 
great-grandfathers to great-grandchildren —‘‘away with the enemies 
of the oyster” is the text of their industrial drama. 
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It is somewhat difficult to arrive at a correct knowledge of the 
profits derived from the French modes of systematic oyster-culture. 
Some of these ostreoculturists are pretty free in giving informa- 
tion, but it is a work of difficulty to believe all they say. Many of the 
smaller concerns, as may be supposed, yield only a few hundred francs 
per annum, but there are others which have become greatly more 
remunerative. Most of them, however, are profitable, only because 
they are attended to by a family during their hours of recreation ; 
these are persons who probably own a small cherry-orchard, or who 
possess a prolific walnut-tree. On some of the larger oyster-layings 
as many as one hundred persons are employed at particular periods 
of the year; but as the wages paid rule low, the expenditure for 
labour does not in the end amount to a very large sum of money. 
One story of successful oyster-culture was recently given on 
authority worthy of credence. It was to the effect that, on a piece 
of ground, about six hundred and fifty yards long by four hundred 
and fifty in breadth, there had been accumulated a stock of oysters 
of various ages numbering four millions. The original stock on 
this ground had been purchased for two thousand pounds, whilst 
other expenses incurred were represented by a sum of five hundred 
pounds sterling, and if the stock on this farm be calculated at the 
rate of one halfpenny per oyster, the amount represented would 
exceed eight thousand pounds sterling. In an official report which 
was issued a few years ago relating to the culture of oysters in 
France, some “‘ almost fabulous figures” are given of the numbers 
produced. The yield of private parcs in 1871-2 was computed at 
ten millions, taken from an area of 1,458 acres; four years later, 
when the oyster area had been enlarged five-fold the produce had 
reached the great figure of 196,885,450 individual oysters ! 

During the period indicated the natural scalps had also become, 
and continue now to be, wonderfully productive, having been 
allowed time to recuperate. It may not be generally known that 
vast quantities of these French-bred molluscs are now making their 
appearance in our shell-fish shops. In a report made by the 
inspectors of Irish fisheries, it is stated that the young French 
oysters, though growing slowly, and remaining for some time in 
poor condition, eventually become thoroughly acclimatized and 
hardly to be distinguished by the local fishermen from the native 
oysters. 

The foregoing remarks on French oyster-culture have grown 
somewhat in the making, but the moral of the story we have 
been endeavouring to tell is sufficiently obvious. It is, “ what 
has been done in France can alike be done in Great Britain, and 
likewise in Ireland.” Under the laws of natural breeding, the loss 
of spat is enormous, but by means of various very simple con- 
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trivances, such as tiles and faggots of wood, a wonderfully large 
per-centage of the seed of the oysters can be saved and utilized. 
At one time many enterprises in the way of oyster-culture were 
projected by English capitalists, but very few of the proposed shell- 
fish farms were established. There is yet time, however, to do all 
that is necessary to ensure perfectly prodigious growths of these 
toothsome molluses. It would, we think, be easy to rehabilitate 
most of the old, but now exhausted natural scalps; it is well 
known that transplanted oysters generally thrive best on ground 
which has been formerly occupied by shell-fish of that ilk. 

The oyster is widely distributed, examples of some kind being 
found in every sea; on the coast of Africa, at the Antipodes, and 
in the Indian seas it is well known. We shall not at present touch 
on pearl oyster fishing, being anxious to say a few words about the 
oyster in America. 

The annual value of the American oyster crop reaches a sum of 
two and a half millions sterling, the price per bushel being very 
considerably less than we are accustomed to pay at home. The 
number of bushels gathered has been calculated at a little over 
twenty-two million per annum. The oyster industries of the 
United States have a capital invested in them of about eleven 
millions of dollars, and yield remunerative employment to 
38,249 fishermen, and 14,556 shoresmen. To complete the state- 
ment, let us say that the number of vessels usually engaged in 
the trade is 4,155, the value of this fleet being estimated at three 
and a half million dollars. There comes from Maryland an 
opportune note of warning as to the effects of over-dredging on 
the vast area of that part of the United States. At the present 
time 190 square miles are being constantly fished, 10,000,000 
bushels being annually drawn from the ground, but that number 
is found, we are told, to be an over-draught, and the natural 
supplies in consequence show a tendency to fall off. The oyster 
industry of Maryland is centred at Baltimore, where 24,000 
persons find employment during the fishing season, in packing and 
distributing oysters. From an official report we learn that, in 
some of the lower countries down the Chesapeake Bay, oysters 
pass as current money, and in one town which boasts of a weekly 
newspaper, a large per-centage of its readers pay their subscrip- 
tions to it in oysters. Thus the editor receives from 150 to 200 
bushels of oysters yearly, which he is forced to consume in his own 
family. Happy editor! 

In America, as a rule, oysters attain large dimensions, and ex- 
amples may be easily obtained of shells of various sizes, from about 
two inches in diameter to those of an oblong shape which grow from 
five to ten inches in length. Counting only those of legal market- 
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able size they average about 300 to the bushel. The oysters of 
the American seas are enormously productive. The number of 
eggs deposited by a European oyster of the reproductive sort has 
been computed at 1,012,925; but large as such a figure is, it is 
petty as compared with the fecundity of the American bivalve, the 
laying power of which is stated on pretty good authority to be at 
the rate of nine millions of ova to each female oyster. In com- 
paring the spawning power of the two animals, however, it must 
be kept in mind that the oysters of the British seas are smaller 
than those which grow in American waters. A very curious 
calculation has been made by Mobius showing the chances that an 
oyster has of reaching the stage of reproduction: estimating the 
number which spawn each year and multiplying that number by 
the average number of eggs laid by each and dividing by the 
number which come to maturity, Mobius comes to the conclusion 
that each oyster which is born has zrz$o00 of a chance of becoming 
able to repeat the story of its birth. 

It is not our intention to dwell at present on the social history 
of the “delicious mollusc.” From the days of Vitellius to the time 
of Dando the annals of the oyster would require a volume to 
narrate. In the United States the oyster is a factor in the social 
development of the period; it is eaten everywhere, fresh or 
preserved, and has had its praises loudly sung by American 
writers. Kings and Queens, they say, acknowledge its magic in- 
fluence ; imperial potentates yield adoration in its presence, and 
the humble peasant luxuriates in its possession. Of rich flavour, 
highly provocative to appetite, easy of digestion and cheap of 
purchase, its very name breathes naught but generous feeling. 
Long ago Dr. Charles Mackay told us of the incessant demand for 
oysters of which he was an eye-witness in the United States, and 
of the abundant places for their sale—oyster-saloons. Many 
other writers have told us the same story. Oysters raw and 
oysters cooked in twenty different fashions form a feature of the 
American commissariat over the length and breadth of the land; 
they are offered as an everyday food everywhere. New York sets 
the example of being the largest oyster-consuming city of the 
States. In former times the trade in oysters used to be concen- 
trated in Fulton Market, but the trade in dressed oysters is now 
much divided, the up town establishments being well patronized, 
and in the dispensation of the daily demand for these tempting 
shell-fish, it is calculated that at least five thousand families find 
tolerably remunerative work. The quantities of shells handled 
every season in that city are enormous; it is believed that not less 
than nine hundred millions of individual oysters will be annually 
consumed every season in New York. These calculated at a shilling 
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per dozen would represent a sum of £3,750,000. As has been 
indicated, oysters in every possible disguise known to the culinary 
art can be procured in New York; it was Thackeray, was it not, 
who indicated the bill of fare in his quaint way ? 
Oysters pickled and stewed and baked, 
Oysters in soups and pies, 


Oysters scolloped and curiously faked, 
And oysters in patties and frys. 


Of late years our scanty home supplies have been augmented by 
America, and there is now an important oyster trade between the 
two countries. From 60,000 to 80,000 barrels come to British 
ports, chiefly to Liverpool and London, annually, the average cost 
of these being a pound per barrel for 1,200. Happily the 
American oysters most liked are not in demand throughout the 
United States, so that there seems no hindrance to a steady 
increase of trade, presuming that the supplies yielded by the beds 
do not speedily become exhausted by over-dredging, a contingency 
that is not unlikely. So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
none of the American oysters yet laid down in British waters 
have ever emitted spat, but some economists are of opinion that 
seed oysters from the United States, properly planted, would in 
due course multiply and replenish our exhausted waters. 

In conclusion, let us express our opinion of the misfortune 
which attends the Act of Parliament passed a few years since for 
the regulation of the British oyster, crab, and lobster fisheries—it 
did not set up a gauge by which to regulate the sales. Pains 
should have been taken to provide that no oyster should be 
sold till it has had at least one opportunity of spatting ; it ought 
to have been decreed by the Act in question that no oyster should 
be offered for sale under a given size. Then as to the close time: 
it was made law by the Act alluded to, speaking roundly, the close 
time for deep-sea oysters should be from the 15th of June to the 
4th of August; but these limitations are of little consequence, 
seeing that if a natural bed of oysters should be discovered at any 
time between the 4th of August of one year, and the 15th of June 
of another year, it can be at once “fished up” till not an oyster 
remains upon it—every shell found upon it may be taken by the 
person who discovers it; whereas, if a restriction as to size had 
been enacted, a large stock of oysters would always be left to 
breed from. In cases of the discovery of any very large beds of 
oysters in free waters, that is “‘ natural scalps,” it might have been 
enacted that, say, only one fourth of them should be dredged, or 
rather, one fourth part of the bed should be dredged in any one 
year, and that all oysters that could be passed through a two and 
a half-inch ring should be left to attain a larger size. Oysters 
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ought, in such places, to be made ‘“‘ property” by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and no person should be permitted to dredge them without 
a license. It ought also to be kept in mind that oysters cannot 
run away from their enemies, they have no power of removing 
from place to place, they are therefore at the mercy of the 
destructive dredge. In conclusion, when it is taken into account 
that London alone, including, of course, the stranger within its 
gates, would consume every year a thousand million of oysters, if 
such a number could be provided, and that provincial towns would 
eat as many more if they could get them, it is sufficiently obvious 
that a big trade might be developed by means of oyster-culture. 


J. G. Bertram. 
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SIR SAMUEL BAKER ON MARITIME DEFENCE. 


Sm Samvet Baxer has contributed an interesting article to the 
July number of this magazine, on the subject of ‘ Maritime 
Dangers and Defence”; and if, in the remarks which I propose to 
make upon that article, I should seem to criticise adversely, and 
point out in plain language some of the errors and misconceptions 
which, as a landsman, Sir Samuel Baker seems to have fallen into, 
it must not be supposed that I under-rate the importance of the 
national service which he has rendered by calling attention to the 
subject, and by adding the weight of his authority to the many 
points whereon almost all thoughtful naval officers are agreed. © 

The main point, and that wherein most of us sailors will, I feel 
sure, agree with Sir Samuel Baker, is the recognition of the 
fact that, in view of the enormous development of our ocean carry- 
ing trade, the size, power, and speed of so many of our splendid 
merchant steamers, their great coal capacity, their division into 
numerous compartments, the possibility of giving some sort of 
coal protection to the engines and boilers, their ability, with but 
little alteration, to carry light but long-ranged shell-guns, and 
perhaps a torpedo equipment, it will be possible and highly 
politic and economical to make them, to a large extent, self- 
protecting. 

In his introductory remarks, Sir Samuel Baker divides us all 
into ‘‘panic-mongers” and “unbelievers in dangers.” ‘‘ Panic- 
mongers ” can scarcely be looked upon otherwise than as a con- 
temptuous and opprobrious term, and yet a little further on he 
tells us that ‘“‘should we suddenly be forced into a war with a 
great maritime Power, a panic such as has rarely been witnessed 
would seize upon our population when the quartern loaf should 
rise to double its present rate. This will be the case unless a 
speedy and effective organization shall provide for the necessity.” 

Surely the above is weighty testimony to the imminence of the 
risks we run so long as we neglect to take proper steps for or- 
ganizing our defence; and to dub as “ panic-mongers” those who 
try persistently to awaken their countrymen to a sense of the 
dangers to which they are exposing themselves seems to me to be 
slightly inconsistent. 
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The object which we pessimists and panic-mongers have had in 
view, is to prevent that panic which Sir Samuel Baker sees so 
clearly must inevitably seize upon the country should war come 
upon us in our present unprepared condition ; so that we ought to 
be called panic-preventers instead of panic-mongers. However, 
names are of small consequence. 

That merchant-steamers can be made, to a certain extent, self- 
protecting, and that they can also be employed as useful auxiliaries 
to men-of-war as scouts and look-out vessels, is a point we are 
agreed upon; but to suppose that they can ever take the place of 
vessels built specially for war purposes, is a dangerous error— 
dangerous because it is extremely likely to be seized upon by the 
so-called economists as a reason for slackening our efforts to make 
good the deplorable deficiencies of our war navy. 

Sir Samuel Baker seems to have fallen into this error, and some 
parts of his article are likely to propagate it. Thus he tells us 
that ‘“‘ We are now building vessels supposed to be of great speed,” 
(meaning men-of-war) “‘ that are utterly devoid of all protection, 
but armed with armour-piercing guns. As these ships are vulner- 
able, they are on a par with those of the Mercantile Marine, which 
should equal them in efficiency as cruisers if specially fitted for the 
purpose.” 

I can find no such vessels in the Admiralty building programme. 
If Sir Samuel Baker means the Blake class, and the Marathon 
class (and I know not what others he can mean), he will find that 
they are very elaborately protected with internal and deck armour, 
and to say that they are on a par with ships of the Mercantile 
Marine as armed cruisers, is to misconceive entirely the nature of 
the problem. This inability to appreciate the complex nature of 
the problems with which our naval architects have to grapple, 
s the prime cause of the grossest injustice to a most able and hx rd- 
working body of public servants, who, armed with all the weapors 
of science, and advised by the practical knowledge of seamen, are 
continually engaged in the thankless task of trying to please the 
artillerist, the torpedoist, the seaman, and the economist; and I 
feel sure that if Sir Samuel Baker, Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
others who so freely criticise our naval architects, were to devote a 
little of their time to a study of the art of naval architecture, they 
would be bester able to appreciate the difficulties with which the 
subject is surrounded, and they would not talk of the measured 
mile speed of our ships as being ‘‘ almost criminally fallacious.” 

Our naval architects may have been badly advised by old- 
fashioned seamen, and they may have, in some instances, drawn 
inferences and produced compromises which do not seem to meet 
adequately the requirements of modern naval warfare ; but to 
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impute to them anything in the nature of criminality is simply 
ridiculous, and the term is inadmissible in any sober criticisms of 
their acts. 

Last year Lord Randolph Churchill animadverted in strong 
terms upon the productions of Sir Nathaniel Barnaby in this 
connection, particularly with regard to the so-called Admiral 
class of ships; but the unmeasured language, and the personal 
criticisms in which he indulged, deprived Lord Randolph’s remarks 
of any weight or influence which they might otherwise have had 
in preventing the repetition of a mistaken type of ship. 

Sir Samuel Baker tells us that common-sense will suggest that 
all vessels of war should possess the greatest speed that is possible, 
combined with handiness. This is very true; it is, in fact, a mere 
platitude ; but when he proceeds to speak in somewhat contemp- 
tuous terms of the “stereotyped objection,” “that to obtain 
immense speed great length is necessary, which renders the ship 
unhandy and difficult to turn,” he somewhat misses his point, or 
rather he only deals with half his subject, which, to say the least 
of it, is misleading. The facts of the case are as follows: to obtain 
immense speed in smooth water great length is not necessary, but 
to obtain a high ocean speed, great length certainly is necessary ; 
it is also necessary to a large coal endurance, unless everything 
else is to be sacrificed to coal. The Oregon’s turning circle was 
immense. I forget its exact diameter, but it was certainly quite 
incompatible with handiness in manceuvring. Twin screws even 
will not get over the difficulty. Handiness in a man-of-war is a 
desirable quality, particularly so in a battle-ship ; but it may well 
be doubted whether too much has not been sacrificed to it in all 
our cruisers. That is my opinion. It is, of course, only a matter 
of opinion, and there will probably be some who will take the 
opposite view; but in no case is it fair to charge this lack of ocean 
speed, which a short handy ship must inevitably develop in rough 
water, upon the “ criminality’ or even the incompetence of our 
Royal Naval Architects. They are not supreme at the Admiralty, 
they have to build what they are told to build, and to try and 
combine incompatible qualities in the same ship. This has been 
our great fundamental error; instead of building distinct classes 
of ships for distinct duties, our sea Lords of the Admiralty have 
asked our naval architects to perform impossibilities, to combine 
all qualities in one ship, and thus to produce ships which are 
indifferent at everything. 

Up to a very late date it was made a sine qué non that all our 
cruisers should be fairly good sailing ships, handy, and capable of 
tacking and wearing under canvas; the whole of the “‘C” class, 
consisting of eleven ships, were built with this object in view. It is 
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absolutely incompatible with a high ocean speed and large coal 
endurance, and the ships are, therefore, almost useless for the pro- 
tection of commerce; but the blame must not be laid upon our 
naval architects, the ships were built in deference to the views of 
our old-fashioned canvas-backed admirals, who, having been 
brought up in sailing ships, were unable to realise the fact that a 
cruiser could be an efficient ship without possessing the powers of 
tacking and wearing under sail. Latterly wiser councils have pre- 
vailed, and sail-power has been given up; but even now the 
desire to obtain great handiness in our cruisers seems to have pro- 
duced vessels too short and too small to be capable of high ocean 
speed with a large coal endurance. But the blame, again, if any, 
does not rest with the naval architects; it rests, I regret to say, 
with the naval officers at the Admiralty, who appear incapable of 
stretching their minds sufficiently to grasp the problem of the 
requirements of a modern war cruiser. From this stricture I would 
except the new cruisers Blake and Blenheim, at any rate until we 
see how they “‘ pan out,” as the Yankees express it. 

All such fancy pictures as that of the five Russian cruisers 
which are to anchor in Hong-Kong harbour, and allow themselves 
to be rammed and sunk at their anchors by five British merchant 
ships, are calculated to bring ridicule upon the subject, and to 
frustrate any rational scheme for the proper organization and 
arming of our splendid mercantile marine. Moreover, if we start 
off in a war with Russia, by assuming that our enemies will be 
such veritable fools as to allow us to play off on them a confidence 
trick of that description, I fear we shall find that we have caught 
the proverbial Tartar. 

First-class merchant steamers, with good speed, can, I repeat, 
be armed and equipped so as to be largely self-protecting against 
vessels of their own sort ; but it is a mistake to suppose that they 
are calculated to engage successfully with men-of-war, and their 
role will certainly not be to ram anybody if they can help it. All 
such loose talk about ramming is mischievous. 

In discussing this question of the armament and equipment of 
mercantile steamers, it is well that we should understand clearly 
what we are talking about. There appear to me to be two distinct 
branches of the subject to be dealt with. First, we have the subsi- 
dizing by the Admiralty of a certain number of first-class steamers, 
on condition that they are built and fitted in accordance with 
some clear specifications as to compartments, strength, speed, &c., 
and with the understanding that whenever required they are to 
be handed over to the Government for a certain price (hire or 
purchase), to be armed and commissioned as men-of-war, with 
Royal Naval officers and crews. This has already been done ; it is 
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therefore no use discussing it. It is a step in the right direction ; 
but if I understand Sir Samuel Baker, Captain Crutchley, and 
others who have written on this subject, they mean a far wider 
and more comprehensive scheme than the above; they mean an 
organization for arming all the best and fastest of our merchant 
steamers, not as commissioned men-of-war, but under their own 
officers, and of giving them some clear and unquestionable warrant 
for defending themselves, and, if necessary, for attacking also ; 
for, as Sir Samuel Baker truly remarks, attack may in some cases 
be the truest defence. Besides which, I believe it to be impossible 
to draw any practical distinction between the two. We all know 
how difficult it is in the case of a fight to decide who struck the 
first blow ; and with modern weapons, if you tied a man’s hands by 
telling him that he must not strike (a known enemy) until he was 
first struck, you would be simply handing him over bound to the 
merey of his foe, and your warrant for defence would be a 
mockery. 

The subject involves questions of international law, and possibly 
an abrogation of the Declaration of Paris. At any rate it is a 
question which I, for one, am not competent to deal with ; nor do 
I believe it to be possible to deal with it in the limits of a maga- 
zine article. It is, however, a question of supreme importance, 
and demands the prompt and earnest attention of the country; for 
it should be cleared up and settled without delay, and the organi- 
zation perfected during peace time. To put it off until war is 
declared, or even imminent, will only be to court disaster to our 
enormous ocean commerce, which, it is not too much to say, is vital 
to our national existence. 

We can all sympathise with Captain Crutchley, of the P. & O. 
Service, when he tells us, as he did in a recent lecture at the 
United Service Institution, that he and his brother captains would 
like to know whether or no they are to be hanged as pirates if 
caught fighting in their own defence. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the international 
question is settled, and that all our best merchant steamers are 
to be granted letters of marque, and allowed to fight when and 
where they please, there still remain many important questions 
which can scarcely be settled off-hand in the light and airy manner 
in which Sir Samuel Baker treats them. Take, for instance, the 
case of the Lascar crews in our P. & O. steamers; he tells us that 
“the first and immediate reform necessary is the change of crews 
from Indian to British sailors.” 

This sounds excellent ; but who is going to pay for it? Ido not 
know for certain, but I should imagine that with the great compe- 
tition which exists in our Eastern trade, and the extreme cheapness 
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with which the so-called ‘‘ditchers” of about nine-knot speed 
can be worked, the P. & O. Company find it hard enough to make 
a fair working profit, even with their Lascar crews ; and if this is 
the case, who is going to subsidize them to carry the much more 
expensive British crews? Would this be a proper expenditure 
of the national funds in peace time? I do not say whether it 
would, or would not; I merely mention the point to show that the 
proposed organization is not so simple as it looks, but will require 
deep thought, study, and, above all, time ; but this is only another 
argument for taking it up and dealing with it now, while peace 
lasts. Then the question arises: Who is to deal with it? Our 
statesmen and politicians have their work cut out, and their time 
fully occupied in combating the forces of disorder and dissolution 
both in and out of Parliament, and in refuting the arguments 
and exposing the plausible fallacies of emasculated patriots of the 
Lawson-Labouchere type, who would ask us to forget our national 
history, and try to persuade us that this great Empire, built up 
by a martial and warlike race, can be retained against all 
comers by ‘‘ moral suasion,’’ without physical force to back it. 
A long immunity from serious warfare threatening the safety of 
the nation has given these cosmopolitan dreamers a weight and a 
hearing in the councils of their country out of all proportion to 
their wisdom or foresight ; so that much of the time of Parliament 
is wasted, and the patience of our statesmen sorely tried, in argu- 
ing about what we might justly call first principles, the chief of 
which is that a rich and extensive empire must be not only 
ready, but willing and capable of defending its possessions by 
force of arms. Our statesmen and politicians simply have not 
time to take up the subject of the organization of our mercantile 
marine for its own defence. 

Then it may be said—Why don’t the Sea Lords of the Admiralty 
organize it? Well, there are several reasons. First and foremost 
it is outside the scope of their power. They are popularly supposed 
to be a Board for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and if there was such a person as a Lord 
High Admiral, it would very properly be his duty ; but the so-called 
Board is not a Board at all—the admirals and captains at the 
Admiralty are merely the nautical advisers to a civilian Minister of 
Marine. Moreover, even if their power were to be restored to them, 
they would find their time too much occupied in weighing the pros 
and cons of such important questions as whether the boys in the 
training ships should eat their treacle with spoons, or dip it up 
with their bread,* to be able to afford time to study a question of 


* This is a fact; the above question was the subject of a long and voluminous 
correspondence. 
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such minor importance as the organization of our mercantile 
marine for self-defence. 

It is clearly nobody’s business ; and yet it is certain that if the 
subject is put off until war breaks out, or becomes imminent, there 
will be something very like the panic which Sir Samuel Baker fore- 
sees. He has, therefore, done good service in calling attention to 
it, notwithstanding that his reasoning on the details may not be 
altogether sound, or consonant with hard nautical facts. For 
instance, it is all very fine, and sounds plausible enough, when he 
talks about a volunteer navy which, “ although actually distinct” 
(from the Royal Navy), ‘‘ should be regarded in the same light as 
the military body which now forms the most important force for 
the defence against invasion.” Of course, if there was any prospect 
of getting such a cheap defence for our poverty-stricken country, it 
would be worth while discussing it; but I, for one, do not believe 
there is, and for this very simple reason—that there could be no 
show or pageant about a volunteer navy. It is just as well to look 
facts square in the face, and even sometimes to call a spade a 
spade; and with all respect for our gallant volunteers, I presume 
that those best acquainted with them will not deny that a becoming 
uniform, smart parades, picturesque reviews, imposing marches 
with bands playing, and last, but most potent factor of all, the 
admiration and approval of wives, mothers, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts, have a very considerable effect upon the popularity of mili- 
tary volunteering. But how are these forces to be imported into 
naval volunteering ? Take the stokers, for instance—about the 
most important class in the personnel of a modern man-of-war. 
How are we to produce picturesque tableaux, or to import the 
stimulating power of female admiration into a closed stokehole, 
with thirty or forty half-naked patriots working hard in a tempera- 
ture of 120°, and so begrimed with soot and sweat that their own 
mothers would not know them, let alone their sweethearts ? 

I would wish to speak with the greatest respect of our Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, so generously supported by the patriotic 
Lord Brassey ; but yet I cannot look upon them as likely to afford 
any very serious augmentation to our naval forces. In their case, 
also, the lack of pageant and the admiration of the ladies must 
have been sadly felt when they took off their shoes and stockings, 
tucked up their trousers, and set to work to scrub the decks like 
regular men-of-war’s men. It is no use laughing at these things, 
or trying to ignore the forces of nature; for they are forces, and 
very powerful ones, too. The fact of the matter is, we sailors are 
mercenary brutes ; we do not go to sea for pleasure—no, not even as 
stokers. We are deprived of many of the comforts and conveniences 
of ashore life, and we want to be paid for our trouble: so that I, for 
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one, do not believe in a volunteer navy, in the proper sense of the 
word, and I venture to doubt if the time, trouble, and money spent. 
on the Naval Artillery Volunteers is likely to produce good value. 

In his remarks on speed, Sir Samuel Baker is a little vague, and 
is, in fact, guilty of what, in my country, would be called a bull. 
He tells us that—‘‘If one ship of thirteen knots has to engage 
another of only twelve, she can either avoid her altogether, or take 
up the position most favourable for action. A fourteen-knot ship 
will beat the thirteen,” &c. Now, this is tantamount to saying 
that if I have to fight another man, I can do so if I please, and if 
my legs are long enough, by running away altogether—a _ proposi- 
tion which is scarcely logical. 

Moreover, it is altogether an exaggeration of the power of speed 
to say that a fourteen-knot ship will necessarily beat a thirteen- 
knot ship. If other things are equal, and both ships are bent on 
fighting, a knot superiority in speed is by no means calculated to 
make the battle a certainty. Of course, if the fourteen-knot ship 
carries longer-ranged guns than the other, she can lay a long way 
off and play at long balls; and then, if the water is very smooth 
and no swell on, she may, perhaps, by a lucky shot, disable her 
foe; but this would not be due to her speed, it would be due to a 
combination of her speed and superior artillery power. 

Speed will be a sufficiently important factor in naval tactics. 
without exaggerating its potency ; and it will be a great mistake to 
suppose that a knot of extra speed will compensate for lack of 
armour or armament in a battle between two ships which really 
mean fighting, and neither of which intends to engage the enemy 
‘by avoiding her altogether.” 

In his concluding paragraphs Sir Samuel Baker soars once more 
into the regions of fancy and imagination ; and when he tells us 
that if the authorities would refrain from throwing a wet blanket 
over every spark of sentiment, he feels “‘ perfectly certain that every 
county in Great Britain would come forward with a subscription 
sufficient to represent the honour and patriotism of its inhabitants, 
by building each a ship of war, to bear the name of the county of 
her birth,” I venture to think he is romancing ; for I feel quite as 
‘perfectly certain” that they will do nothing of the kind. If war 
were to break out, the right of privateering to be restored, and 
people thought there was a fair prospect of making prize-money to 
recoup themselves for the outlay, it is quite possible that some of 
our maritime ports might fit out privateers, as they did before; but 
to expect men to put their hands in their pockets in peace time, to 
fit out men-of-war, or volunteer cruisers, or whatever you choose to 
call them, simply for the honour of having those ships called by 
the names of their respective counties, is to expect too much of 
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them. They pay their taxes, and are ready to pay more if an addi- 
tional expenditure is proved to them to be necessary ; and they 
may very properly expect to be adequately protected by a state 
navy. We already have a powerful ship called the Northampton, 
so that the ‘‘ honour and patriotism” of the two enlightened and 
pious representatives of that loyal borough, at any rate, would 
be saved from a terrible strain of conflicting emotions. 

To speak of the steamers of the Dover and Calais route, or even 
of the Dublin and Holyhead route, as likely to form the component 
parts of ‘‘ a volunteer fleet of extraordinary fleetness and utility,” 
would be impossible to anyone who had given the most cursory 
attention to the requirements of a modern cruiser. No doubt we 
can organize an auxiliary navy composed of merchant ships by 
paying for it, but this will not be a volunteer navy. 

I have purposely left until the last the remarks which I propose 
to make upon that proposition in Sir Samuel Baker’s interesting 
article, which seems to me to be of the deepest interest and most 
vital importance to this country. It is not, like the others which I 
have been discussing, a narrow technical point, but a broad and 
national one, and I am fully aware that when I leave the discussion 
of purely professional and nautical subjects, and venture into the 
domain of foreign politics and international alliances, I shall find 
myself on dangerous and highly controversial ground, and shall be 
very liable to be tripped up; but the subject is too important to be 
evaded, and I do not propose to engage the enemy by “‘ avoiding 
him altogether.” 

The subject I allude to is the proposition that the “‘ first necessity” 
for Great Britain in case of a war with France will be an Italian 
alliance. Here are Sir Samuel Baker’s words: ‘‘ The first necessity 
would be an alliance with Italy. An Anglo-Italian fleet would close 
the port of Toulon, should France be our antagonist, while a 
squadron at Ceuta and at Gibraltar would guard the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. . . . With Italy as our ally, her numerous 
ports would not only form harbours of refuge, but they would 
afford a supply of coal without the necessity of touching either 
Malta or Cyprus,” &c. &c. 

Now the idea of an Anglo-Italian alliance is by no means a new 
one; and I feel sure that Sir Samuel Baker would be the last to lay 
any claim to originality on this score. It has been mooted and 
talked about for several years, and its desirability has been almost 
universally acknowledged, notwithstanding that some hot-headed 
Britons in our legislature are so extremely anxious to fight single- 
handed, that they have done all in their power to frustrate the 
Government in forming such an alliance. Hither they must be 
anxious to fight alone, or else they are so unreasonable as to expect 
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that Italy will be ready to fight for us whenever we want her to do 
so, but that we shall not be called upon to do the same for her. 

The Italians may be desperately fond of us, and I sincerely hope 
they are; but I do not believe we can depend upon them to enter 
into a one-sided alliance of that sort, for they are not fools. But 
the real point which I wish to dwell upon, and the question I wish 
to ask is this—Has it really come to this pass, that “‘ the jirst 
necessity’? for Great Britain in case of war with France is an 
alliance with Italy? Sir Samuel Baker is not the first person who 
has spoken plainly upon this point ; and others have hinted broadly 
at it. The Prime Minister hinted broadly at it when he told the 
House of Lords and the country not many months ago that ‘‘ The 
question of defence is a question which involves not only the War 
Office and the Admiralty but the Foreign Office as well.” Is the 
expression—“ the first necessity” —an exaggeration of the case 
or not? Ido not for one moment say that it is; in fact, I 
feel very confident that in the present state of practical equality 
between the French and British navies it is no exaggeration 
at all. I say practical equality, and in proof of that assertion 
I would refer the reader to a pamphlet recently published by 
Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson, who is certainly no alarmist or 
panic-monger, but a clear-headed and practical man of business 
who was for many years Controller of the Navy, and can 
have no possible interest in vunder-estimating our naval 
strength. In that pamphlet (entitled Are we Content to Lose Our 
Naval Supremacy ?) he gives a nominal list of British and French 
ships, derived from the most trustworthy authorities ; and having 
made a most fair and impartial rejection of ships on both sides, for 
weakness of armour and general obsoleteness, he finds that there 
are forty-two effective British battle-ships, as against thirty-nine 
French. Is not this, I ask, a practical equality? Moreover, Sir 
Spencer points out that seven of these forty-two British ships are 
unfit for blockading. It is true that several of the French ships 
would also be unfit for blockading; but this would not be their 
role; if it came to that, we should be already beaten. These French 
coast defenders are, however, extremely powerful ships, heavily 
armed and armoured, and within a considerable radius of their 
own ports they would prove to be very nearly if not quite equal to 
a sea-going British ironclad. 

If we now come to look at the duties which these forty-two and 
thirty-nine ships will be called upon respectively to perform, we 
shall see, I think, that Sir Samuel Baker’s expression of “ first 
necessity ’’ is no exaggeration at all, but a plain and simple state- 
ment of a very unpleasant and humiliating fact. But has the true 
meaning and import of this statement been realised by the country ? 
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Does it understand that it means an abandonment of that national 
reliance on her navy which has been a distinguishing characteristic 
of Great Britain ever since the defeat of the Spanish Armada? Is 
it fully realised that this ‘‘ first necessity ” implies a transference of 
that reliance to a foreign though friendly Power? And are we 
quite satisfied that the present balance and adjustment of European 
interests are so fixed and stable that Italy will always find hers to 
be identical with those of Great Britain, and be ready to rush to 
our assistance whenever we want her ? 

I leave these questions for the consideration of those who may do 
me the honour to read this article ; merely observing that if there 
is one point upon which history is clear and emphatic, it is in its 
record of the fate of rich nations which, having become unwarlike 
and unable or unwilling to defend themselves, have trusted to 
foreigners to perform the first and most sacred duty of a free 
people. 


C. C. Penrose-FirzGERALpD. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


We fear it would be idle to express the hope that we may, this 
autumn, be delivered from the plague, we had almost said the 
scandal, of extra-parliamentary oratory. Rising only in the middle of 
August, and due again at Westminster in the early days of November, 
our representatives, it might have been thought, would have hailed 
with delight the prospect of being permitted to enjoy ten weeks of 
repose and silence. But it has already become apparent that the 
harvest months, which used to be dedicated in better days to rural 
labour, to country delights, and to graceful hospitality, will again 
this year be disfigured by the public repetition, on a thousand 
platforms, of the violent commonplaces, the threadbare fabrications, 
the vulgar and wearisome jokes, and the undignified invectives and 
recriminations, which compose the staple of contemporary politics. 
Since the Opposition will not consent to a truce to Party conflict, 
the supporters of the Government, it would seem, cannot afford to 
take their armour off. They, too, must swell the din of polemical 
passion ; and though it is only fair to recognize some difference of 
method and of tone in the rhetoric of Unionist speakers, as com- 
pared with the unscrupulous and exaggerated harangues of too 
many of the Separatists, it is much to be regretted that they are 
compelled to contribute to the perpetuation and growth of an evil 
which the more judicious of them cannot but lament. Will there 
ever come a time when one Party in the State can trust to the 
purity of its intentions, the patriotism of its policy, and the 
intelligence of the electoral body, and will find it unnecessary 
to expose again and again misstatements that are again and 
again disseminated, lest even momentary silence should be con- 
strued into tacit assent? Clearly, that happy period has not yet 
arrived; and nothing is more obvious or more certain in the 
present aspect of our domestic affairs, than that even the most 
eminent of our politicians feel it to be indispensable they should not 
be out-bellowed by their opponents. We have only to examine the 
speeches and the written communications of the Leader of the 
Opposition, to satisfy ourselves that he has arrived at the conclusion, 
as an old parliamentary hand and an untiring Party tactician, that 
accuracy of statement, consistency of conduct, and force of argu- 
ment, are of no value whatever in addressing the newly enfran- 
chised voters, and that victory will finally rest with that Party 
whose members are the most voluble, the most pertinacious, and 
the least embarrassed by principle or scruple. The deep-seated 
passion of the English race for witnessing a fight of some sort or 
another, leads our five million “capable citizens” to regard 
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the pitched battle between the Unionists and the Separatists as a 
pleasant substitute for cock-fighting, for bull-baiting, and for the 
glories of the Prize Ring; and their sympathies in the long run, as 
Mr. Gladstone well knows, will be with the Party that is the 
** gamest,” and that the oftenest comes up smiling after a 
seemingly knock-down blow. Unfortunately, there are not in 
the political arena, as there are in the pugilistic ring, established 
laws and canons which no champion can venture to violate. In 
politics, people may fight as unfairly, and hit as much below the 
belt, as they choose ; and provided they can knock their adversary 
out of time, it does not matter one straw how the result is attained. 
Even those from whom better things might have been expected, 
avail themselves unblushingly of the absence of regulations that 
can be enforced ; and there is no more shocking offender than Mr. 
Gladstone himself. Confident that, if he can only win, his followers 
will never inquire how victory was achieved, he has flung to the 
winds all concern for his reputation with men of intellect and 
honour, and does not hesitate to undermine the very foundations 
of civil life and social existence, so only he can thereby keép at 
boiling point the passions of his more fanatical adherents. Into 
the service of the habitual employment of the argumentative 
operation known as the suggestio falsi he presses all the resources 
of his nimble and dexterous intelligence ; and aware that anything 
he chooses either to assert or to imply will be assumed to be true, 
even by those of his followers who know it to be false, he not only 
absolves Mr. Parnell beforehand of the charges a Commission has 
been appointed to investigate, and labours to discredit in advance 
the authority of the Judges who are to sit on the Commission, but, 
with an audacity of misrepresentation that has never been equalled, 
he strives to make the ignorant electors believe that the prisons of 
Ireland resemble, and even outdo, the prisons of Naples in the 
reign of King Ferdinand of evil memory. 

For the explanation of this extraordinary and scandalous 
behaviour, we must look in some measure to the peculiarly vain 
and vindictive character of Mr. Gladstone’s personal ambition. 
But there is another cause at work to engender and propagate the 
mischief. Though, as we have said, our ears will be assailed 
during September and October with the indefatigable rhetoric of 
our politicians, there is only one subject to which the Opposition 
at least will dedicate themselves. In former times, the oratory of 
the Recess, while much less voluminous, was devoted to the con- 
sideration of Measures supposed to be demanded by the country, 
and with the preparation of which Ministers were believed to be 
occupied. But, to-day, the Opposition confess themselves either 
unable or unwilling to find fault with the legislation, past or pro- 
spective, for which the Government is responsible, and equally 
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unable or unwilling to join issue with it on its Foreign Policy. 
Hence there is only one theme left for platform controversy ; and 
that theme is the carrying out by the Cabinet of a Law solemnly 
and deliberately passed by Parliament for the rescuing of Ireland 
from the danger of social dissolution. In former times, when 
Parliament had taken that course, absolute silence on the subject 
would have ensued. Now, as we say, it is the one sole subject of 
controversy. Is it surprising if, in these circumstances, embar- 
rassed orators should labour to make amends for the paucity of 
their material by the violence of their methods? In default of 
matter for argument, they fall back on invective and vituperation, 
and have recourse to the grossest personalities. 

The continual growth of Party spirit in the arena of our 
domestic affairs seems all the more shocking, when we turn our 
attention to the conclusions forced on observant and serious minds 
by the lessons inculcated by the recent most interesting and 
instructive Naval Manceuvres. They have rendered it more than 
ever apparent that, unless we are to commit our fortunes to the 
government of chance, we must, without delay and unremittingly, 
add considerably to the naval forces that are supposed to protect 
our shores against all possible attack. We fully recognize the 
justice of an observation made by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Lords shortly before the adjournment of the Session, that, in 
computing the relative strength of our Navy as compared with the 
navies of other nations, some account must be taken of our relations 
with foreign Powers, and likewise of the relations of those Powers 
with each other. It is the very business of a skilful and vigilant 
diplomacy to provide ourselves with as many friends, and to make 
as few enemies, as possible; and likewise so to select our friends 
that, in the event of war, there should be a preponderance of 
fighting strength and striking power on our side. The geo- 
graphical position of Germany is just about as bad as it can be 
for the accomplishment of such a purpose ; yet, by the exercise of 
an unsleeping judgment, Prince Bismarck has hitherto managed to 
make friends of Austria, Italy, and England, to say nothing of 
minor States like Spain, Turkey, or Denmark, to disarm or avert 
the national hostility of Russia, and to direct against France, the 
only country he cannot conciliate, the suspicion and displeasure of 
public opinion generally. Our insular position renders the task 
of which we are speaking more easy, though at the same time an 
element of difficulty unknown to Germany is introduced into the 
problem by the world-wide extent of our Empire. So long as 
the pacific temper and patient ingenuity of Lord Salisbury preside 
over the councils of our Foreign Office, the English people may 
rest assured that we shall make no unnecessary enemies. Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Turkey, Spain, are our good friends. Russia, 
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we say it with regret, is, by the unavoidable nature of things, our 
enemy, and France maintains towards us the attitude of churlish- 
ness she assumes towards the world generally. In all probability, 
therefore, even if we found ourselves at war, it would be either 
with France or with Russia singly, or at worst with Franee and 
Russia jointly; and, in the second instance, we should have 
grossly mismanaged our foreign relations not to find powerful and 
active allies on our side. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that, though it is conceivable a conflict might arise between 
England and France, such an occurrence is not probable, partly 
by reason of our own eminently pacific and conciliatory 
disposition, and partly in consequence of the circumstance that 
it will be many a long year before the French people will 
consent to apply their military or naval resources to any object 
that might divert them from their one supreme desire to be 
even with Germany, or might retard the opportunity of giving 
themselves that satisfaction. All this, we fully allow, must be 
taken into consideration, in estimating what should be the 
strength of our naval armaments. But, when every allowance 
is made for actual and probable alliances, it ill becomes this 
country not to be able to feel that, happen what may, it will 
remain Mistress of the Seas, alike in our home waters and on 
the broad expanse of the Ocean. 

We cannot regard any controversy between ourselves and the 
United States as appertaining to Foreign rather than to Home 
Politics. The ties of blood are too strong for us ever to regard 
its citizens as foreigners; wd we equally refuse to believe that 
war will ever again take place between the two countries. 
The rejection by a strictly Party vote in the United States 
Senate of the Fisheries Treaty is an incident much to be regretted ; 
and the relations of the Re} ullic with the Dominion of Canada, 
and consequently with the Motuer Country, will not be improved 
by the recent action of President Cleveland. It may be perfectly 
true that his Message on the subject addressed to Congress was. 
dictated solely by Party considerations, and not in the least by 
any serious desire to quarrel with Canada or to embarrass Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, the agreement of the Democrats and the 
Republicans to assume a ho; le fiscal demeanour towards the 
Canadians cannot fail not o iy to injure the commercial inter- 
course of Canada with the Siates, but to embitter the feelings of 
the two communities for each other. Nor should we lose sight 
of the fact that if, as is probable, the Canadians insist on replying 
to what President Cleveland calls “ retaliation,’ in his own coin, 
there is a danger that an agitation may grow up on the American 
side for bringing the dispute to an end by territorial annexations. 

VOL. XII. 9 
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Possibly, however, when the Presidential Election is concluded, 
negotiations may be resumed, and may then be carried toa happier 
issue. 


THoveH people keep on repeating that no Continental War can 
possibly take place during the current year at least, Europe during 
the past month has been kept in almost as continual a state of 
excitement as though the maintenance of peace was precarious and 
difficult. Nothing whatever has transpired concerning the results 
of the interview between the German Emperor and the Czar ; and 
people have slowly come to understand that, as we explained last 
month, no result could possibly have ensued save a tightening of 
the personal friendship and regard between the two Sovereigns. 
For any substantial alteration in the general European situation, 
as far as Russia is concerned, people must look, not to the relations 
of St. Petersburg with Berlin, but to the relations of St. Peters- 
burg with Vienna; and these have undergone no modification 
whatever. The policy of Russia is patent to anyone who has 
ordinary powers of observation. It is, as we have, more than once, 
had occasion to observe, a policy of pertinacious patience. Alex- 
ander III. would invade Bulgaria to-morrow if he believed he could 
do so successfully, and without bringing disaster and humiliation 
on the Russian arms. The master of millions of soldiers does not 
allow himself to be baffled by a paltry little State like Bulgaria, 
from any feeling of scruple respecting the employment of his 
own military power. The Czar, therefore, if questioned on the 
subject by the Emperor William—which is highly impro- 
bable—could only reply that he disapproves of the situation in 
Bulgaria, considers it a violation of the Treaty of Berlin, and 
regrets that the European Powers do not share his views. He 
necessarily would not add, what the German Emperor might infer 
for himself, that Russia will alter the situation in Bulgaria when- 
ever a convenient opportunity arises for doing so. Meanwhile 
Russia attends to its own affairs, and goes on increasing and per- 
fecting its military resources. The Czar would equally reply, if 
interrogated concerning the relations of Russia with France, that 
these are perfectly “‘friendly” in the conventional diplomatic 
sense, and nothing more; but that it is quite impossible for Russia 
to say what course it would feel bound to pursue in the event of a 
conflict between Germany and France, until the conflict arises. 

Such a situation can hardly be satisfactory to the authors of the 
Triple League of Peace, since it compels them to prepare for war 
for an indefinite period, and to be ready to face all the possible 
contingencies of the Future. Hence the renewed interview between 
Prince Bismarck, Signor Crispi, and Count Kalnéky, who, what- 
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ever diplomatic appearances may from time to time suggest to the 
‘contrary, are playing a long and difficult game against Russia and 
France. A more trumpery dispute, in itself, than that between 
France and Italy concerning Massowah, could not well be imagined. 
Its sole interest lies in the fact that it serves to indicate not only 
the relations of France and Italy, but the relations of Italy with 
‘Germany and Austria. That Signor Crispi has introduced an 
unusual and unnecessary amount of acerbity into his despatches 
on the subject can hardly be denied ; and it is equally indisputable 
that M. Goblet, while observing diplomatic dignity more carefully, 
has made it pretty plain that France entertains but little affection 
for the Italian Kingdom. The practical upshot of the controversy 
has been to make it more apparent even than heretofore that Italy 
can, within certain limits, rely on the support of Germany in any 
‘open quarrel between Italy and France. At the same time, we 
should not advise Signor Crispi to be too adventurous in his 
dealings with France. If France could be weakened by engaging 
in hostilities with Italy, Prince Bismarck would be supremely 
indifferent to Italy likewise suffering hurt. Italy should beware 
of being entrapped into fighting Germany’s battles, and working, 
as the French proverb says, ‘‘ pour le Roi de Prusse.”’ If, now that 
Russia shows itself determined not to go to war, Prince Bismarck’s 
calculation is that war will be brought on by the animosities of 
France and Italy, we believe that this anticipation will likewise 
not be fulfilled. 

For France, like Russia, is determined not to be lured nor 
provoked into striking any offensive blow at present. Pertinacious 
patience is the key of French Foreign Policy likewise. In the 
course of the month, General Boulanger has caused himself to be 
talked about once more, by standing simultaneously for three 
selected Departments, and being returned in them all. But he 
does not seem to have gained much by this step. Everybody knew 
already that, where there is a Bonapartist or Royalist majority, the 
electors would be pretty sure to vote for M. Boulanger, if only in 
order to give themselves the pleasure of vexing and embarrassing 
the Republic. Their hostility is no new sign. At the same time, 
it must be allowed that there is a growing dissatisfaction in France 
with the existing state of things. Its Rulers not only excite no 
enthusiasm, but inspire no respect; and if the French people 
abstain from bringing about a fresh Revolution, it is only from the 
profound political lethargy and scepticism produced by the dis- 
illusions of the past. 
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been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects aa 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Nonconformity in Wales. 


To tue Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


My attention has been called to an article by Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., in your issue for July, on Nonconformity in Wales. I 
trust that, with your usual fairness, you will permit me, as senior 
Statistical Secretary of the General Assembly of the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, to present to your readers an authoritative statement as to how 
it has fared with us as a denomination during the past twenty years, 
and how matters are at present, according to the Statistical Report 
presented at the last General Assembly, held at Merthyr, on June 5th 
last. From these figures your readers shall judge how far Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s statements and impressions are correct, so far as Calvinistic 
Methodism, which he correctly represents as the “ strongest denomina- 
tion in North Wales,” is concerned. 

It is not for me to say a word about the other denominations. Mr. 
Leighton may be right or he may be wrong. This I know: he has no. 
authoritative statistics as regards the Congregationalists, nor has anyone 
else, whereon to base any statements relative to their progress or 
decline. He says, ‘‘ They no longer venture to publish annual re- 
turns of their statistical condition.” Let your readers be assured, it is 
not through any lack of “venture” they do not publish them; it is 
simply because they have not got them—for they have no central autho- 
rity to gather them. The late Dr. Rees, of Swansea, took great pains to. 
get the statistics of the Congregational Churches for purposes of his own, 
and, through his personal influence, succeeded in a great degree. But, 
since his death, no attempt has been made. Far from believing that 
Congregationalism is declining, I am persuaded, from what I know of 
many districts in Wales, that, like Calvinistic Methodism, it is steadily 
increasing. So with the other denominations. However, I shall confine 
my figures to matters upon which I can speak with authority. 

I should premise that the following figures represent the whole de- 
nomination, including the Welsh Churches in Liverpool, London, and 
Manchester. Our denomination is practically Welsh, having had its 
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origin in Wales, and having confined its efforts in a great degree to 
Wales, with the exception of seeking to supply the needs of our own 
countrymen who have settled in the cities I have mentioned, and a few 
other small places. This I would say, that an analysis of our statistics, 
were I to confine myself exclusively to Wales, would be, proportion- 
ately, practically the same as the whole figures represent. 

The figures given by Mr. Leighton respecting our body, so far as they 
go, are correct, but they are utterly unfair and misleading as repre- 
senting the state of the denomination. The only figures he gives re- 
lative to the communicants in our Church are described as admitted into 
the Church, and are as follows :— 

1884. 1885. 1886. 

10,655 7,728 6,401 
But what do these figures represent? Not simply persons admitted 
into membership from the world, or from the children of the Chureh, 
but it includes those who are received by letter, through their removal 
from one district to another, and therefore this column of our statistics 
fluctuates considerably, according as our members remove from one 
district to another. The true and severest test of the state of our de- 
nomination, that of the number of our communicants, is not referred to 
by Mr. Leighton at all, and in this department we have had to report 
an increase, year by year, for twenty years in succession, with the 
exception of the year 1869, when there was a decrease of 596. Our 
statistics were first collected, under the direction of the General 
Assembly, for the year 1867, when our membership was 91,462, and 
the following figures will show our increase at intervals of five years, 
and that our increase during the last five years has been greater than 
during the preceding five years. Our communicants were, in— 

1867. 1872. 1877. 1882. 1887. 

91,462 95,195 116,016 122,107 180,617 
representing together an increase, during the twenty years, of 39,155, 
-or an increase of 42-9 per cent., whilst the increase of the population of 
Wales during the years 1860-80 was only 2U°5 per cent. Assuredly 
this does not look much like decline. And the number of Total 
Adherents, as given in our last Statistical Report, was 281,073—the 
highest number hitherto attained. 

Mr. Leighton then proceeds to the contributions of our denomination 
‘and says, ‘“‘ The decline in communicants corresponds with the decline 
in contributions, which were in— 

1884. 1885. 1886. 
£178,845 £172,012 £167,794 ” 
I may add that in 1887 they were £168,948. 

Your readers, doubtless, know that the state of trade and agriculture 

n Wales during the last few years has been most exceptionally depress- 
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ing. Our marvel is, considering that our members are composed almost 
exclusively! of tradespeople, working people, and poor people, that our 


contributions have kept up as they have done. The slight decrease. 


during the last few years is, beyond all doubt, due alone to the depressed 
state of trade and agriculture. Our contributions during the last twenty 
years were, in— 
1867. 1872. 1877. 1882. 1887. 
£108,583 £125,758 £164,073 £172,285 £168,948 
Mr. Leighton then proceeds to the Chapel Debts, and says, ‘‘ The 


only figures which show an increase are the chapel debts, which were,. 


in— 
1878. 1886. 
£246,926 £823,118 " 

How he could make such a statement I am at a loss to know. I 
ean only account for it on the ground that he has taken his figures 
second-hand, and not from our printed reports, or he would see that 
it is not those which show the chapel debts that are the only ones 
which show an increase. Take, for instance, the collections for the 
support of the ministry—the most important of our collections. They 
were in those same years— 


1878. 1886. 
£64,822 £72,167. 
The collections towards missions were, in 
1878. 1886. 
£5,899 £6,805 
Pew-rents were, in 
1878. 1886. 
£22,374 £24,117 


The fact is, we have had to report an increase in all our depart- 
ments for the last twenty years almost successively. During the last 
five years there has been an increase in churches, 44; chapels and 
preaching stations, 37; ministers, 30 ; communicants, 8,510; Sabbath 


schools, 66 ; Sabbath school scholars and teachers, 11,680; adherents, 


5,708. 

Those who know the working of our churches know that the increase 
of chapel debt, to which Mr. Leighton refers, is, in the truest sense, 
an indication of progress. For our members are too poor to collect 
sufficient money to defray the cost of erecting and renovating their 
chapels at the time they are opened ; so we are obliged to borrow. 
The increase in the chapel debt is a proof of activity in the erection of 
new chapels, and renovation of old ones; it does not arise through the 
accumulation of interest. 


Mr. Leighton says some very remarkable things about our chapels. 


He says, * Jt is not unusual for the deacon-farmers to stipulate with 
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their servants that each shall pay so much for a chapel sitting, accord- 
ing to the amount of the wages, and sittings are thus appropriated to 
each house. The master frequently keeps back the payment from the wages 
and hands it over directly to the chapel authorities.” The italics are ours. 
Upon what grounds he makes these statements I do not know. From 
a close and wide acquaintance for forty years with our Nonconformist 
Churches, I positively declare that I have never known a single instance 
of the kind. What he says in this respect is a calumny upon our 
Churches. That he might have heard of an instance of the kind is 
quite possible, for strange things sometimes take place; and if he says 
that he knows of such cases I will accept his word; but to represent 
such a state of things as not unusual is a gross misrepresentation. 

I do not know what Mr. Leighton means by saying, ‘‘ There are 
comparatively few chapels which are not paying a dividend, and an 
immense number of persons are pecuniarily interested in their success.” 
Of course, where there is a debt, interest has to be paid on the money. 
But, in most cases of which I have any knowledge, the money borrowed 
is not from leading members of the congregations, but from people out- 
side, who, as a rule, do not get more than four per cent. for their 
money, and, in many cases, only three and a half, and even three. 

It is not for me to follow Mr. Leighton in his opinions and statements 
regarding Nonconformity in Wales, but, in fairness to the denomination 
of which I have the honour of being its senior Statistical Secretary, I 
trust you will allow these lines to appear in your next issue. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
St. George’s House, Swansea. JoserH Evans. 
July 28rd, 1888. 


Union. 


To tue Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Unionists of all sorts appear to accept with a good deal of the 
philosophic spirit the apparent weakening of the Unionist feeling in 
some parts of the country. It is said, attack is easier than defence, 
victory at bye elections will rest with the attack, but the forces of the 
Empire will again be sufficient should a great contest arise. 

To use a nautical simile. Admiral Tryon can take Liverpool, but 
London, the heart of England, remains untouched, guarded by the 
united forces of the Empire. 

All this may be true enough in political as in actual warfare, but 
Admiral Tryon doubtless would himself be the first to confess the need 
of careful previous preparation, of sticking to all you have got, and 
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“getting all you can, the lack*of which, though through no fault of his, 
may have been the cause of his late failure in the arena of politics, the 
presence of which capacity has been the cause of his late success in a 
more accustomed field. 

In fact, I am upon the old old subject, the restless daily and nightly 
activity of our foes, the supineness, or at least the failure to appreciate 
altered conditions, of ourselves. 

Certes, papers teem with accounts of Primrose League meetings. 
All very fine and very good in their way; but I want the daily and 
nightly little meetings in the little places, where working-men talk to 
working-men and expose the clap-trap of the adversary. 

Moreover, I cannot but think there is danger lest the rather delicate 
constitution of the Liberal Unionist should be enervated by an exces- 
sive attention to all its whims and fancies. Conservatives have given 
up much—very much—to Liberals ; these in their turn should heartily 
unite with Conservatives in their defence of Unionism. 

Let us take an instance. What are the objects of the large number 
of Conservative or Constitutional and Liberal Clubs lately started in 
the country ? On the one hand, a United Empire ; on the other, Home 
Rule. Yet even when new clubs are started, Liberal Unionists not only 
refrain from joining the clubs whose main object is that for which they 
profess themselves, and are, willing to suffer political extinction, but 
actually join the new Liberal Clubs whose main object is to extinguish 
them. Surely this is absurd and unpatriotic. Let them accept the 
inevitable. Let Liberal Unionists join heartily with Conservatives to 
maintain the Empire and to promote such measures as have lately been 
passed by a Unionist Government. Let them do so not merely in 
Parliament, but in every town and village of the country, and the 


battle is won. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Your faithful Servant, 
August 20, 1888. II poaipects. 


“Scientific Medicine’’ and Homeopathy. 


To tae Epirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


If you do not consider this question to be completely thrashed 
out, I should like to make a reply to Dr. Dudgeon’s letter in your July 
number. The divergence of views is so great that it seems almost 
impossible to give the simplest illustration without its being misunder- 
stood. Isay I have successfully piloted many people through enteric 
fever, but in a scientific sense I cannot say I have cured them, because 
there is no known cure for enteric fever. Dr. Dudgeon says: “ The 


- onde 
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unscientific mind will have some difficulty in appreciating the difference 


‘between saving the lives of patients who otherwise would have died and 


curing them.” But my argument was that when we stated that we 
could not cure diseases, the word “‘ cure” was used in a strictly scientific 
sense and not in the popular sense of seeing a patient safely through 
an illness. I once saw a patient who died during an attack of enteric 
fever from swallowing an orange pip, the orange having been given 
against the doctor’s orders. Now the prohibition was the effect of an 
‘appreciation of the condition of internal ulceration which rendered it 
dangerous to life to swallow an orange pip. This knowledge (if it had 


-been submitted to by the ignorance of the patient’s wife) would very 


probably have sufficed to save the patient’s life. The man’s recovery 
would have been spoken of as a “cure,” but surely the “ unscientific 
mind ” would be able to appreciate the difference between a cure in this 
sense, and a cure in the stricter sense to which I was alluding. 

Again in reference to my illustration of the use of belladonna 
in scarlet fever. Dr. Dudgeon persists that we learned its use from 
homeopaths. This can hardly be the case, seeing how differently we 
regard its use. We do not use it in scarlet fever because in poisonous 
doses it produces symptoms somewhat resembling scarlet fever, but 
because we believe it to have a definite action on a certain portion of 
the nervous system. It has been ascertained of late that all nervous 
action is compound, is made up of two forces, one of which encourages 
and the other discourages, so to speak, the various functions of the body. 
These actions should be, and generally are in equilibrium. When they 
are not we try to increase that part of the action which is deficient, or 
check that which is excessive. Belladonna seems to increase the 
inhibitory (or discouraging) portion of the nervous apparatus, and is 
used for that purpose in many other diseases besides scarlet fever ; 
but I repeat that it is not a cure for scarlet fever. 

Again, as regards the ‘germ theory.” Whether cause or effect, 
germs undoubtedly do play an important part in many diseases. We 
may learn how to prevent these germs from multiplying in the body, 
and so prevent the definite train of symptoms which constitute the 
disease ; but when once they have started in full career it seems to me 
we must either destroy them or let them finish their course. All I said 
was that, ‘‘as yet,” we know of no method of destroying the germs 
without killing the patient. I did not say that anyone gave medicines 
which destroyed both germs and patients. It is, therefore, hardly fair 
to say, ‘‘ According to the theory the patient should be cured; in actual 
practice he is killed.” The “actual practice” has not come yet. It 


.May never come, and yet the theory may be true. Let me illustrate 


this by considering the disease known as consumption. A man, either 
from inherited weakness or from the exhaustion of dissipation gets a 
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quick action of the heart, the blood is driven to the lungs faster than it 
can pass through; the lungs become engorged and the blood imper- 
fectly aérated. Or, again, a man has a slow, feeble heart, and weak 
arteries, his vitality becomes lowered and the blood stagnates in the 
lungs and is imperfectly aérated. From two opposite poles we have 
arrived at the same mechanical result in the lungs and blood. Suitable 
circumstances enable a crop of germs to flourish, and the train of 
symptoms arises which we describe as consumption. Perhaps it 
would be equally accurate to speak of the preceding train of events 
as the cause of the disease as to describe the germs as being the 
cause. But at least the germs are the cause of the active symptoms. 
If we could stop the pernicious action of the germs we might have 
time to combat the other causes. 

Finally, Dr. Dudgeon says, ‘‘ Homeopathy is not a theory, but a rule 
of practice. Its formula similia similibus curentur does not mean ‘like 
cures like,’ but ‘let likes be treated by likes,’ a guiding rule for practice, 
not the expression of a supposed law of nature.” Surely this is begging 
the question. Would anybody make it a guiding rule “let likes be 
treated by likes,” if they did not believe that “like cures like.” If like | 
does not cure like then the treatment is worthless. If it does, then it | 
seems to me it is a law of nature. It is exactly because I am sure that 
like does not cure like that I do not see the use of treating likes by likes. | 


Indeed I do not see that homeopaths act up to thisrule. If a poisonous 
dose of drug produces certain symptoms, then, it seems to me, you ought 
to treat a disease having the same symptoms, with a poisonous dose of that 
drug, not an infinitesimal one, in order to treat likes by likes ; for a very 
small dose and a very large one of the same drug are not alike in their- 
action. You can get a very different result by using the same drug on i 
the same person in the same disease, in large or small doses. I may | 
add, I did not say that homeopaths gave a thousand-millionth of a grain 
of morphia to deaden pain. I said that if they did so they would get no 
result ; and if they get no result in tangible cases, why ask me to believe 
that results ensue in cases more difficult of proof. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, iF 

a B 2 


Domestic Service. 


To rae Eprrors or tHE “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Attention has recently been drawn to the desirability of teaching 
laundry work and cooking to girls at school, in place of some other 
subjects desired by the Education Code. Having been connected with 
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young girls for some years, and knowing the difficulty there often is in 
first placing them in service, in consequence of their ignorance of all 
household work, I hail with delight the prospect of their being taught, 
whilst at school, something practical that will be of use to them in after 
life. 

At present, numbers of servants must begin their careers as little 
household drudges or overworked nurse-girls dragging heavy children 
about, and in either of these ways they learn to do their work neither 
quickly, willingly, nor well. Our thanks are due to those mistresses, the 
wives of small tradesmen, who keep one servant girl, and work with 
them, who require their work well and conscientiously done, and who. 
teach, not merely tell, how the work is to be done. I know by expe- 
rience that there are some such mistresses, and to them we turn for 
future good and willing servants. An under-servant, where many are 
kept, has not, asa rule, nearly such good opportunities for learning, for 
she will be told what she has to do, and not shown how to do it ; and if 
the servant over her is lazy, the burden of the work will be thrown on 
young shoulders, and it will be scamped in order to get it done. 

Domestic service is often spoken of as if any girl could do it, but for 
this work, as for any other, training is required, and the training is 
better in a private house than in any servant’s home, for there the duties 
of the girl will hardly vary from day to day. In a family the work 
must be to some extent irregular, and a girl learns to be brighter and 
brisker where she has to give and take a little in the way her work has 
to be arranged. 

We hear sometimes of the great scarcity of good servants, but how 
often do we see in the Times’ list of deaths a few words to the memory 
of a good and faithful servant, who has passed her life in honest work. 
The long lists of servants mentioned in last year’s Quiver for honourable 
service, show us that good servants are still to be had; indeed, good 
mistresses generally seem well served; does not this show there is a 
large number of servants ready to respond to kind treatment? I have 
sometimes been led to think mistresses prepare pitfalls for themselves. 
and their neighbours, by giving characters which are not absolutely 
true. They will gloss over flagrant faults on the one hand, so that the 
servant may easily get another situation, or make mountains out of 
mole-hills on the other. It is indeed strange to find that often a mistress 
knows nothing of her servant beyond her last character, given by a 
stranger. Surely we ought to know something of the home life of those 
who see so much of our home life. 

We were told a short time ago in the National Review that “ the position 
of the mistress of a large household is by no means light, for she is. 
bound to endeavour to the utmost of her ability to see to the well-being 
of every member of that household, she ought to be a true house-mother,. 


; 
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to borrow a German expression. When an establishment consists of 
thirty or forty persons under the roof, to say nothing of outdoor servants, 
it is no light task to see that their mental as well as bodily needs are 
supplied, and recreation provided as a relief to the daily round of mono- 
tonous work.” 

An old adage says :— 

For every evil under the sun 
There is a cure, or there is none. 
If there is one, try and find it, 
If there isn’t, never mind it. 

I think the cure might, in a great measure, be found in the day-school 
training of girls in practical household work, and if, in addition to this, 
they might be shown how to do such a simple thing as to blow out a 
candle without letting it smoke, and the wickedness of waste, we might 
look forward to the time when girls leaving school shall be of use to 
their mothers and their mistresses. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


M. Txorne. 
G. F. §., Head of Department for Registry Work, 


Chichester Diocese. 


The Dignity of Parliament. 


To tae Epitors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It has been said that the session of 1888 compares very favourably 
with many preceding sessions. And we may admit that the House of 
Commons has done much good work ; but it is questionable whether it 
has not done more evil. For instance, what are known as “ scenes ” in 


the House have been more common than ever; evil precedents have 


been set by irresponsible Members, and not infrequently countenanced 
by great authorities; the rules of the House have been repeatedly 
broken, and the authority of the Speaker defied; and, worse than all, 
the manners which have hitherto obtained among gentlemen, to whatever 
political party they might belong, have been studiously disregarded and 
even held up to contempt. We appear to be on the horns ofa dilemma: if 
the Government of the day desires to fulfil its promises and to carry out 
the reasonable expectations of the majority of the electors, it does so at 
the cost of Parliamentary dignity ; if, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment would first of all try to preserve the dignity of the House of 


‘Commons, this object can only be attained by the sacrifice of all useful 


legislation. As to the Opposition, it is in an exceptionally unfortunate 


ase. It is an Opposition united apparently by but one principle—a 
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dislike for what is termed ‘‘ coercion” in Ireland. There is apparently 
no constructive policy to which the Home Rulers can give their adhesion ; 
for even those who admit the principle of Home Rule are hopelessly at 
variance as to its application. And as for this principle itselfi—by the 
majority of the Opposition it has been but recently and hurriedly 
adopted, and is even now, to all appearances, but imperfectly understood. 
One would think it was a hopeless position for the Gladstonians to 
adopt: only united in order to turn out a Ministry, only ministers in 
order to be disunited. 

But this want of principle gives the Members of the present Opposition 
a great advantage over the Government ; they have already, on more 
than one occasion, shown their capacity and readiness to embrace, with: 
equal versatility and plausibility, diametrically opposite policies, and 
with them good breeding appears to be a stumbling-block, and fair-play 
foolishness. The sycophants of the people, they will not hearken to the 
people’s voice on the great question of the day, and no popular vote will 
prevail with them to give up their fads. Thus acting a double part, and 
the champions of a course which, in their hearts, they know to’ be 
desperate, recognizing to themselves their enormous capacities for doing 
evil, and their infinitesimal intentions of promoting the public welfare, 
they easily resort to weapons to the use of which it is to be hoped that no 
British Government will ever get accustomed, and to the dishonour of 
using which the British public is even now keenly alive. In the last 
session especially have these poisoned weapons been employed; no 
Minister, no public servant, who tries to do his duty, is safe from their 
attacks ; class hatreds have been stimulated by them, prejudices and 
party animosities embittered, and crude and ill-considered theories 
advanced with a pertinacity and bitterness born of a desire to harass the 
Government and impede public business. In the House of Commons 
itself, insults and innuendoes have been bandied about from one side to 
the other ; simulated passion has taken the place of sincere conviction, 
and petulance has been considered a good substitute for the indignation 
that could not be simulated. ‘It isn't calling your neighbours names 
that settles a question,’ was the quaint expression of a well-recognized 
truth among reasonable persons. But it seems that the Irish question, 
in the minds of the Opposition, differs in this respect also from all other 
questions—in that it can be settled by calling names. 

But the worst feature in the whole of this distressing picture is that 
the decadence of political and parliamentary morale is, if not opposed, 
at least not openly condemned, by one whose authority on parliamentary 
procedure everyone must admit. Mr. Gladstone has sat in the House 
of Commons for a far longer period than any other of its present 
members; he has an intimate knowledge of the forms and rules of 
debate ; he is frequently appealed to by his political opponents on points 
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with which his long and varied experience makes him peculiarly 
competent to deal; he has had a long official career, during which he 
has often distinguished himself by prompt and eloquent vindication of 
the honour and dignity of the House of Commons. Many momentous 
proposals have been laid before the House and the country in his time, 
but during the course of his long life he has never until now thought it 
right, in the event of his own views not being generally accepted, to 
force those views upon the country and upon Parliament by any and 
every means. Never until now, we may say, has a lost cause been 
advocated in England at the cost of such a complete surrender of all 
the manners, customs, and decencies of political controversy; and 
never until now has an English ex-Premier been found to countenance 
and take part in such a surrender. What the cost has been to Mr. 
Gladstone we can estimate by a consideration of the change that has 
already taken place in him. Once the champion of formality, order, 
and courtesy in the House of Commons, he is now among the first to 
assist in evading its rules. Once the rhetorical rival of Disraeli, he 
now condescends to take lessons in parliamentary speaking from Mr. 
Healy. Once the upholder of institutions and the defender of law and 
order, he now assists in destroying a Church and taking away the 
character of an English judge. The “coercionist”” of a few years back 
is now the colleague of men whom he imprisoned, against whom he 
nightly thundered in the House and in the country, and who in their 
turn loaded him with the foulest abuse. Quantum mutatis! 

It is impossible to hope that the people will be in the future inclined 
to exercise moderation and justice, that they will respect old and 
venerable institutions, or will have any adequate idea of the value and 
responsibility attaching to the franchise, if the institution in which they 
have such a peculiar interest becomes contemptible in their eyes; if its 
proceedings are no more orderly and dignified than those of the rowdiest 
vestry meeting; if its members show a glaring deficiency in good 
manners, decency, and even honesty; and if the leaders, displaying an 
absence of principle and constructive genius, prefer to follow where they 
should lead. Day by day we have fresh evidence that the House of 
Commons is looked upon as the proper place for safely attacking the 
reputations of those who have no means of redress. Individuals are 
singled out for the most cruel and grourdless charges, not made under 
the impulse of righteous indignation or in the heat of debate, but 
coolly and deliberately formulated on account of political necessities. It 
is not too much to say that the patriotic and self-sacrificing sentiment, 
which is necessary for the successful working of any Constitution, is to 
a very large extent wanting in the present Home Rule party. Leaders 
like Sir William Harcourt, and followers like Mr. Conybeare, seem 
determined to take advantage of any flaw in the Constitution for the 
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prosecution of their own views. If this is persisted in, one result 
seems inevitable—the House of Commons will be compelled to have 
its debates hedged round by petty and vexatious rules and formalities, 
based on the assumption that the members of whom the Chamber is 
composed are not gentlemen and men of honour, such as the House of 
Commons once contained. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. Epwarp Rupp. 


The Working of the Poor Law. 


To rae Eprrors or THe ‘“ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Will you kindly grant me a short space for some observations on 
a recent paper in your Review, ‘‘ The Working of the Poor Law”? As 
one who has had some twenty years’ experience in lay working among 
large parishes, I can bear testimony to the great evils induced by 
drink. I may add, however, that indiscriminate charity often does 
infinite mischief in this respect. In a Derbyshire parish of 6,000 
people I have often known gifts of bread and meat absolutely pawned 
for drink. In one case, a woman whose three children were being 
educated at the expense of two charitable ladies in the parish, I found 
(on inquiry into the case) spent sixpence a day in beer, and I am sorry 
to say, I have often met with cases of systematic imposition, and 
people who lived by begging. In one case, in a parish in Gloucester- 
shire, a woman, who was supported by her relations, used to make a 
habitual practice of soliciting charity from the curate left in charge of 
the parish (the vicar being absent from ill-health). She regularly 
obtained one shilling a week from him for three months, till he was 
very properly put on his guard against her. I ought to add, however, 
that I have always found the really hard-working and industrious poor 
will do anything rather than beg. In a country parish in Somerset- 
shire, I have known a hard-working old woman of seventy years of age, 
who preferred going out charing at two shillings a week to going into 
the workhouse. Unfortunately, in some parishes the work is under- 
taken by young people who have no experience, very often taken up as a 
kind of sensation; the consequence is a great deal of imposition, and 
relief of improper characters. I have known cases of young women 
who had obtained admittance to Sanitoriums through false represen- 
tations, thus obtaining a holiday gratis. 
In conclusion, permit me to remark, there is great reason why none 
but ladies of experience should be employed in parochial work ; very 
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young people often do more harm than good, unless under proper 
direction. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
28 James Street, C. Wuaus. 
Oxford. 


Church Hymns. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Allow me to write a few lines relative to a stricture by Mr. 
Hudson in his interesting paper, ‘‘ Some Practical Thoughts on Church 
Hymns.” It is on the last line of the first stanza of Toplady’s “‘ Rock 
of Ages rent for me,” and reads thus :— 

Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 
Now, in fact, this last line is not as composed by Toplady, who wrote 
it thus :— 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse from guilt, and make me pure. 
Giving a correct rhyme, and not confusing the images. The only 
hymn-book I can produce at this moment to verify my statement, is a 
small collection compiled by the Rev. J. Baker Morell, Rector of 
Henley-on-Thames, and the Rev. W. Walsham How, Rector of Whit- 
tington, Shropshire. It was approved and sanctioned by the then 
Bishop of Oxford* and the Bishop of St. Asaph. It went through 
twenty editions. It seems incomprehensible how all the more recent 
hymn-books can have retained the incorrect reading. But most 
unjustifiable liberties are constantly being taken with so many hymns 
whose authors have passed away. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
M. G. K. 


* Wilberforce. 
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stable of a Master of Hounds. 
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